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Clay fails to perceive the want of agreement between! about balancing his oxen safety and convenience, 
diferent parts of his speech, It cannot have es-|bis own descendants and race, against the eternal 
caped him, that if schools opened for «laves by lu-| prineiples which guarantee the safety and freedom 
mane and religious persons, were of any real utili- }of the world! Shame! shame! indignantly exclaims 


y real 
ityato them, they could not have remained ignorant | the Christian, for the distinctive features of his re- 
larmunprepared for freedom. } ili 

| 
| 
have caused their suppression. 


Clay speaks of the reqnisitions of candor and im- 


to destroy and who to save a nation. You call upon 
partiafit one part of his speech, and, in another, 


abolitionists to subdue in their hearts the love of 
j clave nen of color s! unted as live-' eniversal liberty. We could not if we would—we 
jstock. In one breath he appeals to the Searcher| would not if we conld. We say with Luther, ‘It 
lof hearts, to witness his love of liberty, and, in}is neither safe nor rieht todo aught against con- 
lanother, declares his immutable determination to} science. Here stand we—we can no other—God 
| oppose any scheme of e:nrncipation, whether grada- | help us—Amen!’ Ina righteous cause we know not 
al or immediate. In one moment, he seems to dread | fear; though Mr. Clay is shaken with apprehensions 
that the race may gain ascendancy—the | of the evil consequences of universal liberty. Sir, 
jnext, he dwells on their ignorance and numerical | your fears are no measure of your brother’s rights. 
inferiority. Such inconsistency cannot have been} Is slavery 4 violation of them? Reason and Reve- 
unperceived by him; nor can we, in view of} lation and the heart of man, and the voice of God in 
his opportunities and abilities, venture to presume} them all, say Yes! and yet you bid us fear to pre- 
such ignorance as his speech supposes. Was it) sent to you our petitions for the extinction of such 
| unknown to you, Sir, at the time of expressing your! parts of it as lie within your jurisdiction, and call 
jdread of any interference with the peculiar institu- | this terror-stricken circle of corrupt public opinion, 
tions of the slave States, that numerous societies} which your judgment has marked out for us, ‘our 
| exist in Great Britain, comprising the choicest spirits | own appropriate and delightful sphete!’ This style 
of the nation, which have the abolition of slavery | is unworthy alike of you and of ourselves—alike un- 
throughout the world for their express object? Do| worthy of the American Senator and the American 
you not know, that no moral or religivous enterprise woman. It is not the language of one high soul to 
ever was undertaken, that did not make its projec-! another, and therefore it passed by us as the wind, 
itors feel, that ‘their country was the world—their|It is thus we edacate our sons in Massachusetts. 
countrymen al] mankind’? In this holy enterprise, | They must see us impervious to sophistry, or they 
| Spain, France, Great Britain, America, are as one,} will not traly appreciate reasoning. They must see 
jand each after each will the movements of their) us disregarding appeals to the educational weak- 
|governinents indicate the progress of Freedom | ness of woman, or they will have reason to des- 
{through the nations, All the machinery of publica-| pise the mothers that bore them. Unless they see 
jtions, denunciations, declarations, to which you al-|us awake to the fallacies of an assumed authority, 
| lude, as wonton and ernel assaults on your institu- | they will grow up its dupes and its slaves. If they 
|tion, are brought to bear on this very question, as it} behold us weakly yielding vp our convictions of 
exists both in European colonies and among our- ; duty to freedom and humanity and God, when hu- 
jselves. Englishmen, and men of all nations, whose | man Jove and honor are the bribes, can we expect 
}moral sense is outraged by slavery, have been las! them, in the stroggle of life, which they are so soon 
boring for its extinction in the mindst of our na-| to enter, to preserve inviolate their steadfast fidelity 
jtion. Why have we not heard of Mr. Clay’s indig-/to the righteous and the true? [f they behold us 
nant remonstrance against England ? Why has not] overwhelmed with terrors at the rage of the wicked 
ja burst of overwhelming accusation gone over from | and unreflecting, can we expect of them a noble 
the South tothe British Parliament, as when seven| courage? No:—since our example will educate 
thunders utter their voices ? Why has all her action; them, we shall labor to make it a good and worthy 
jon this subject been outrageous violence, or crafty / one. 
|diplomacy ? Because the South is perfectly aware But, (since Mr. Clay dwells so much on conse- 
that moral efforts of men of one nation to change | quences.) we must direct his attention to those which 
the hearts of men of another, are a violation neither| must ensue, if the s!aveholding States persist in 
of national right nor of international law. Because | those aggressions upon the rights of the free States, 
Mr. Clay knows, that the ground on which the mis- | which are the necessary consequences of slavery. 
isionary stands is holy; and if the truth he promul-| The form of the Union, which now exists, wil! spee- 
| gates makes men willing to loose the heavy bur-|dily perish, as all that is valuable in the reality has 
dens and let the oppressed go free, Mr. Clay can but} long since done; the slaveholding States will stand 
, veseech nim to be silent, and draw on a brilliant} alone, and will be far more exposed than they now 
| imagination to picture the dreadful consequences of | are to the moral influences which they so much 
|righteousness; trusting, meanwhile, that the mur-| dread. They are now shielded from the full force 
derous spirit which selfishness and slavery aronse in jf these impressions by the interposition of their 
|men’s hearts, may quench the spirit of freedom and | northern apologists, and by the existing form of 
‘humanity. But, civilization, though long stayed in| Union. Those removed, they must repent or perish. 
|her progress by domestic slavery, has yet so far tri- | Let him be assured, meanwhile, of our constant 
umphed over barbarisin, that specch and devoted lives Ip the cause ef Proodom, as lang 
lare abstractly deemed free. In spite of the blinding (as life shall begivenus. Let him be assured that— 
‘mists of slavery, Americans in the northern States, 
at least, begin to discriminate between treason and 
| free discussion—between the preacher of righteous- | 
jness and the political emissary—between the exer- | 
| cise of man’s just rights, and the infliction of horri-| 
| ble outrages in the support of wrong. ‘Why,’ you; 
jexclaim, ‘are the slave States wantonly and cruelly | 
jassailed ?” Why do they wantonly and cruelly out-} ‘The following are the remainder of the documents 
jrage the moral sense of Christendom? ‘Why are! communicated by President Tyler to the House of 
| your efforts confined to the free States? Because | Representatives of Congress, in compliance with a 
jthe spirit and the gains of slavery are diffused) resolution of the House, proposed by Mr. Adams. 
| through al] classes and conditions of society here. | st We : 
| Because it is employing time and means and oppor-| AN ACT for the better regulation and government 
| tunities to the best advantage, to work outward from! of free negroes and persons of color, and for oth- 
‘our own hearth-stones. Cast yourself back into the | ef pusposes. 
| recent past, and behold for ten successive years the CHAPTER IIL. 
| outrage and insult—the demolition of humble dwel-} Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the honorable the Senate 
lings—the violence of mobs—the flames of burning | and House of Representatives, now met and silting in 
| citiles—which have followed the free words and right } General Asse mbly, and by the authority of the sume, 
| deeds in northern States, and you will instan:ly per- | That, from and after the ‘passing of this act, no free 
heeive that it is no unworthy consideration of personal negro or person of color, who shall Jeave this State, 
j safety that bids us make them the fuleruin by which} shal] be suffered to return; and every person who 
\to move the South. No:—for while we gather arund | offends herein, shall be liable to the penalties of the 
{our own firesides, with all the shielding tnat our! get passed on the twentieth day of December, in the 
|free State government can give us, and protected by | year one thousand eight hundred and twenty, enti- 
ithe abstract opinions of our fellow-citizens, even! tied «An act to restrain the emancipation of slaves, 
| now—in the very midst of us—‘sits Danger, with | and to prevent free persons of color from entering 
}his feet upon the hearth!’ It is the South which is! the State, and for other purposes.’ 
|operating upon the institutions of the North! andj See, 2. nd be dt further enacted, That every free 
the right of association denied—of petition suffo-} maje negro or person of color, between the ages of 
| cated —of speech forbidden—of meeting at the} geen and fifty years, within this State, who may 
mercy of Violence—nay, the right to live over-| pot be a native of said State, or shall not have re- 
| whelmed by Murder—attest with what success. It} sided therein five years next preceding the passing 
‘isthe South who are outraging all the laws of} of this act, siall pav ¢ tax of fifty dollars per annum; 
{neighborhood and humanity. It is you who have} and in case said tax shall not be paid, the said free 
|‘ subsidized presses, and made large pecuniary con- | nale person of color shall be subject to the penalties 
jtributions” It is you who have ‘sent forth nume-| of this act against free persons of color coming into 
rous missionaries’ through our borders, to attack our | this State, passed on the twentieth day of December, 
institutions and our persons. Yours cannot live un- | ove thousand eight hundred and twenty. 
less ours perish. You have set fire to our beautifo!! Gee. 3. nd be it further enacted by the authority 
jcapitals; but, God be praised, you cannot make us! qfyresaid, That if any vessel shall come into any 
have recourse to retaliatory violence. We suffer, | port or harbor of this State, from any other State or 
and we know not when shal! be theend. But, sooner | forejen port, having on board any free negroes or 
or later, the hour will come. The slave will be persons of color, as cooks, stewards, mariners, or in 
|free! We know it, because we feel that no Senato- any other employment on board of said vessel, such 
jrial breath, however potent, no words, feebly PIC- | free negroes or persons of color shall be liable to be 
/turing as a wrath to come that which has already | seized and confined in jail, until said vessel shall 
| been realized, can melt away the free soul’s reso-| clear out and depart from this State ; and that, when 
| lute devotedness. No labor of the President of the} said vessel is ready to sail, the captain of said ves- 
Colonization Society to spread before us the fright- | se] shal] be bound to carry away the said free negro 
|ful enmity between the races, will avail to prevent! or free person of color, and to pay the expenses of 
jus from pouring forth the spirit of repentance, and his detention: and, in case of neg!ect or refusal so 
jreconciliation, and forgiveness, into the hearts of} to do, he shali be liable to be indicted; and, on con- 
| both. Nothing which deeply concerns the human | yiction thereof, shall be fined in a sum not less than 
}race should excite derision; but it will not be won- | ove thousand dollars, and imprisoned not less than 
|derfal, should the inconsiderate, both at the North! two months; and such free negroes or persons of 
jand the South, be at a Joss whether to deride the ig-| color shall be deemed and taken as absolute slaves, 
norance, or to condemn the insincerity, which a!-) and sold in conformity to the provisions of the act 
‘Judes with horror to the mingling of the {wo races,| passed dn the twentieth day of December, one thou- 
notwithstanding it goes on under tne institution of) sand eight hundred and twenty, aforesaid. 
islavery, unregulated and unchecked. You appeal! Sec. 4. .4nd be it further enacted by the authority 
to cupidity, to prejudice, to cherished hated,—suc- | gfpresaid, That the sheriff of Charleston district, 
|cessfully, no doubt, for they exist to an alarming eX-| and each and every other sheriff of this State, shall 
tent. You assure us that the white man cannot treat) be empowered and specially enjoined to carry the 
the man of color peaceably. Sir, abclitionists are provisions of this act into effect, each of whom shall 
men of like passions with others, and have, like} be entitled to one moiety of the proceeds of the sale 
them, been colonizationists an’ slaveliolders; yet | of all free negroes and free persons of color that 
they have overcome their murderous hatred to the | may happen to be sold under the provisions of the 
colored man. Men's hearts, and men’s homes are’ foregoing clause: Provided the prosecution be had 
as open to him as to the white man, wherever the) gt his information. 
abolition sentiment has penetrated. The spirit ot Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
Freedom is even now wrestling in Massachusetts for | the duty of the harbor-master of the port of Charles- 
a legislative acknowledgment of the essential equal-} ton to report to the sheriff of Charleston district the 
\ity of the man of color; and that Jast relic of caste | arrival of all free negroes, or free persons of color, 
and its bigoted meanness, the marriage law, is about) who may arrive on board any vessel coming into the 
|to be swept away. harbor of Charleston, from any other State or foreign 
Freedom, you fear, would excite fearful struggle, 
disorder and distress, at the South. In Heaven's 
name, Sir, what exists there now but struggle, and 
| disorder, and distress, and stripes, and tears, and ty- 
ranny, and unrequited toil, aad scorn, and wrath, 
and families parted by force, and a spirit of mutiny, 
and constant apprehension, and slaves assassinating 
their masters, and ignorant wretches massacred for 
firing cities in their insane vengeance, or hunted 
‘with dogs for asserting their freedom; barbarism tofor i s 
and oppression hand in hand, violence and murder in | slaves coming into this State contrary to the provis- 
ithe halls of legislation, Senators reaching their | tons of the same. 
places in the councils of government by yielding] Sec. 7. 4nd be wt further enacted, That, from and 
up the hopes and rights of man whenever ambition | after the first day of Jane next, every free male ne- 
demands the sacrifice? And yet, Mr. Clay would} gro, mulatto, or mestizo, in this State, above the age 
consider the event a most direful one, which would | of fifteen yerrs, sha!! be compelled to have a guar- 
| Pat the cause of these atrocities in jeopardy! He| dian, who shall be a respectable freeholder of ‘the 
would have its consideration ¢vermore shifted to the | district in which said free negro or mulatto shall re- 


be ex 





colored 





and the pres* 


‘Freedom's battle, once begun, 
PRequeathed from bleeding sive to son, 
Though baffled oft, ifever won !' 


From the Boston Atlas. 


Colored Mariners in South Carolina. 








rt. “ 
Wee. 6. nd be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the pussing of this act, it shal! be altogether 
unlawful for any person or persons to hire of any 
male slave, ur slaves, his or their time; and in case 
any male slave, or slaves, be so permitted by their 
owner or owners to hire cut their own time, labor, 
or service, the said slave or slaves shal! be liable to 
seizure and forfeiture, in the same manner as has 
been heretofore enacted in the act in the case of 
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{to go before the clerk of the court of the said district, | of you the release of the British subject before men- 


and before him signify his acceptance of the trust, | 
in writing; aad at the same time he shall give to} 
ithe clerk aforesaid his certificate, that the said negro, | 
|mulatio, or mestizo, for whom he his guardian, is of | 
| good character and correct habits ; which acceptance 
|and certificate shall be reeorded in said office by the 
ielerk, who shall receive for the same fifty cents 
and if any free male negro, mulatto, or mestizo, shall 
be unable to conform to the requisitions of this act, 
then and in that case such person or persons shall 
be dealt with as this act directs for persons of color 
coming inte this State contrary to law; and the 
}amount of sales shall be divided, one half to the in- 
| former, and the other half for the use of the State. 
Sec. 8. and be it further enacted by the authority 
\ aforesaid, That if any person or persons shall coun- 
| sel, aid, or tive any slave or.slaves, free negroes, or 
| persons of color, to raise a rebellion or insurrestion, 
| within this State, whether any rebellion or insurrec- 
tion do actualiy take place or not, every such person 
(or persons, on conviction thereof, shall be adjudged | 
| felons, and suffer death without benefit of clergy. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, by the authority | 
| aforesaid, That the commissioners of the cross roads | 
| for Charleston neck be, and they are hereby declar- | 
ed to be justices of the peace, ex-officio, in that part | 
jof the parish of St. Philip’s without the corporate | 
| limits of Charelston, for ull purposes except for the | 
| trial of causes smal] and mean. 
| Inthe Senate House, the first day of Decem- | 
iber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight | 
}hundred and twenty-two, and in the forty-seventh | 
jyear of the independence of the United States of | 
| America. JACOB BONDTON, } 
President of the Senate. 
PATRICK NOBLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. — | 


; 
j 
| 
| 








Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Van Buren.—{cory.) 


Wasuineron, December 26, 1830. 





It is with great regret tuat the undersigned, His | 
Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordiuary and Min- | 
jister Plenipotentiary, finds himself called upon to | 
|represent to the government of the United States 
| the cruel and unjust operation of a law of ihe State | 
jof South Carolina, under which a free man of color, { 
\a British subject, has been seized on board a Brit- 
ish ship, and imprisoned in the jail of Charleston. 

The following is the statement of the case, re- 
j ceived from His Majesty’s Consul: Danie! Fraser, a 
|free colored man, born in the British West Indies, 
jand carried, at the age of four years, to Scotland, 
jand undoubtedly a British subject, arrived in the 
}port of Charleston in the month of November last, 
!in the capacity of cook, on board the ship Attantic, 
| from Liverpool, when he was seized, and sent to 

prison, under a warrant issued by the sheriff, in vir- 
tue of an act passed by the legislature of South Car- 
jolina. The third section of that act is in the fol- 
j lowing words: 

And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
| said, That if any vessel shal! come into any port or 
| harbor of this State, froin any other State or foreign 
|port, having on board any free negroes or| 
| persons of color, as cooks, stewards, mariners, or in 
any other employment on board said vessels, such | 
| free negroes or persons of color shall be liable to be } 
| seized and confined in jail, until the said vessel shall | 
clear out and depart from this State; and that, when | 
;ssid vessel is ready to sail, the captain of said ves-| 
|sel shali be bound to carry away the said free ne- 








detention ; and, in case of his neglect, or refusal to 


tioned, Daniel Fraser, ander the assnrance that I 
shal! not fail to impress upon the captain of the At- 
lantic the propriety of confining this seaman to his 
ship, and not allowing him to held commuion with 
any of the colored population of this etty. 
I have the honor, &c. 
WILLIAM OGILBY, 
British Consul! for the State of South Carolina. 

C. J. Srrepuan, Esq., Sheriff, Charleston. 





Mr. Sieedman to Mr. Oggilby. 


Suenirr’s Orrice, December 16, 1850. 

Sir:—Your letter of yesterday, relative to the 
imprisonment of Daniel Frazer, a free man of color, 
belonging to the British ship Atlantic, bas been sub- 
mitted to the Attorney General of the State, and I 
now have the honor of enclosing his answer. 

1 exceedingly regret that } am constrained, against 
my inclination, to adhere to the law which impera- 
tively enforces on me the confinement of the man; 
and beg leave tu assure you that if I could, consis- 
tently with my duty, release him, it would afford me 
pleasure to do so. 

I have the honor, &c. 
CHARLES J. STEEDMAN. 

Wituiam Oaizsy, Msq. British Consul, §e. 


Mr. Legare to Mr. Steedman. 


Str :—TI regret exceedingly, that, from the very 
imperative character of the acts of Assembly, relating 
to the introduction of free persons of color into this 
State, I do not feel myself at liberty to take any 
steps or give any counsel towards accomplishing the 
object of Mr. Ogilby’s letter. [regret it the more, 
becanse the conciliatory and friendly tone in which 
that letter is written, i® in perfect accordance with 
my own feelings, and with what I believe to be the 


|public feeling in regard to onr intercourse with 


Great Britain and her dependencies. 

But, as a member of the Legislature, I know that 
several efforts have been made, within a few years 
past, to relax the policy of those laws, and that they 
have all decided!y failed. It is not more than a fort- 
night since I had myself the honor of reporting a 
bill, fromthe Charleston delegation, to relieve the 
commerce of Charleston of some of the embarrass- 
ments occasioned by these acts; but this bill, too, 
it seems, has failed, even in the House of Represen- 
tatives—that branch of the Legislature hitherto most 
favorable to the amendinents proposed, 

Under all circumstances, I think the law must 
take its course, however unwilling the officers who 
are bound to enforce it may be to enter into a con- 
flict with a friendly foreign Power, so much respect- 
ed by us. 

I have the honor, &c. 
HUGH 8S. LEGARE, .#ttorney General. 

To Cuartes J. Sterpman, Esq. 

Sheriff of Charleston District. 


Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Van Buren. 
Wasurineron, Junuary 15, 1831. 

The undersigned, His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, begs 
leave to inform the Secretary of State of the United 
States that he has received a letter (a copy of which 
is enclosed) from Mr. Ogilvy, His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Consul at Charleston, South Carolina, stating 
that Daniel Fraser, a free man of color, and a Brit- 
ish subject, whose arrestand imprisonment gave oc- 


gro or person of color, and pay the expenses of his | casioa to the representation which the undersigned 


had the honor to inake to Mr. Van Buren on the 26th, 


|do so, he shall be liable to be indicted, and, on con- | December last, has been released and restored to 
} 


viction thereof, shall be fined 


in a sum not less| his vessel. 


As it may possibly be inferred, from the 


jthan one thousand dollars, and imprisoned not less | release of Fraser, that satisfaction has been granted 


{than two months ; and such free negroes or persons | 
of color shall be deemed and taken as absolute | 
slaves, and be sold in conformity to the provisions | 
lof the act passed on the twentieth day of December, 
jone thousand eight hundred and twenty, aforesaid. 

| The undersigned, desirous of avoiding any dis- 
|cussion with the government of the United States, 
jinvolving a remonstrance against a State law, di- 


by the magistrates of Charleston for the wrong done 
to a British subject, which called for the remon- 
strance made by the undersigned, he thinks it his 
duty to make Mr. Van Buren acquainted with the 
circumstances attending the release of Fraser. 

By a reference to the enclosed letter, it will ap- 
pear that Fraser was not released from prison until 
the vessel to which he belonged had been removed 


irected the British Consul at Charleston to endeavor | to a position at such a distaoce from Charleston that 


‘to procure the release of Daniel Fraser, by entering | 
into communication with the proper authorities of | 
| that place, trusting, also, that he had only to point | 
‘out tae cruelty and injustice of an act so seriously } 


| Subjects, to ensure its repeal. | 


}of the correspondeuce which has taken place be- | 


the crew could vot communicate with that town, 
and that the amount of the expense incurred for his 
subsistence in jail was exacted. Redress, however, 
for the injury, to the individual arrested has not been 


jaffecting the commercial intercourse with British |so much the object of the representation made by 


the undersigned, as to obtain from the Governinent 


| ‘I'he undersigned has the honor to enclose copies | of the United States an assurance that the acts of 


the Legislature of South Carolina would not, in fu- 


{tween the British Consul, William Ogilby, and the/ture, counteract the stipulatiuns contained in the 


‘sheriff of Charleston, by which the Secretary of | 
State will perceive how hopeless it is to expect that, 
| the magistrates of Charlerton will set at liberty Dan- | 
iel Fraser, or to look forward with any confidence to | 
\the repeal of the obnoxious act by the legislature 
jof the State. } 

Upon reference to a similar remonstrance made 
| by the British mnnister at Washington, in 1824, the 

ondersigued finds that the government of the United 

| States took the opinion of the Attorney General, 
| who declared that the law of South Carolina, in 
question, was void, a8 it was incompatible with the 
rights of all nations in ainity with the United States ; 
| that the Consutution gave to Congress the supreme 
jand exclusive power of regulating commerce with 
| foreign nations, and that no State had the right of} 
j imposing new restrictions. There is no requisition, | 
in any treaty with Great Britain, that British vessels 
permitted to enter any ports of the United States 
shall be navigated by white men alone. 

The undersigned is aware that the general gov- 
lernment of the United States cannot control the laws { 
made in the several States, but the undersigned feels 
‘it to be his duty to point out the restriction and em- 
 barrassment which the State of South Carolina has 
‘put upon commercial intercourse with British sub- 
jects, in ordér that measures may be taken for the 

exact observance, as in the other States of the 
Union, of the stipulations of the treaties and conven- 
tions subsisting between Great Britain and the 
| United States. 

The undersigned cannot refrain from calling, 
earnestly, fur prompt attention to the subject of this 
‘note, in order to avoid any future remonstrance, not 
‘unlikely to be occasioned in consequence of the in- 
tercourse being re-established between the British 
| West Indies and the United States. 

| The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. 
Van Buren the assurance of his highest considera- 
tion. CHAS. R. VAUGHAN, 
The Hon. Mantis Van Buren, &c. 


Mr. Ogilby to Mr. Steedman.—cory. 


British ConsvuLatre, 


Charleston, December 15, 1830. 


Sir: I should lave done myself the honor of ad- 
| dressing you, ere this, on a subject to which [ have 
| already called you attention several times, in our in- 
\terviews within the last fortnight, namely, the im- 
prisonment of Daniel Fraser, a free man of color, 
| belonging to the British ship Atlantic, now in this 
| port; but, being impressed with a due sense of the 
peculiar difficulties this State has to contend with, 
| by reason of its very numerous slave population, and 
{of the anxious wish which I know is entertained by 
| His Majesty’s government, to perpetuate the friend- 
ily relations aud feelings which so happily exist, at 
|the present time, between our respective countries, 
|[ felt, and still feel, an extreme reluctance to agi- 
| tate a question which, J am aware, has already given 
| rise, in more than one instance, to a good deal of 
| excitement in this State; but the protracted impris- 
fonment of the seaman before named, and the assu- 
| rance I have recently received, from the best au- 
| thority, that, on some former occasions, British col- 
lored seamen who were imprisoned here, under the 
| $d section of the legislative act of this State, were 
jreleased by the authorities, on the application of 
His Majesty’s Consul, and given up to him without 





treaties and conventions which regulate the inter- 
course of British subjects with this country. On 
these grounds, the undersigned is particularly anx- 
ious to be able to lay before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the view taken by the President of the embar- 
rassment which has been occasioned by the State 
law of South Carolina. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. 
Van Buren the assurance of iis highest considera- 


tion. 
CHAS. R. VAUGHAN. 
Tle Hon. Martin Van Buren, &c. 





British ConsuLate, 
harleston, January 2, 1831. 
Sir: Iam happy to have the honor of informing 
you of my having succeeded, on Friday last, in ob- 
taining the release from prison of Daniel Fraser, the 
colered seaman belonging to the British ship Atlan- 
tic, in consequence of his ship having hauled into 
the stream, at a distance from the wharves, to take 
in a cargo of timber; and the crew being thereby 
prevented from holding communication with the 
shore, the aathorities here agreed to release him, but 
not until the captain of the Atiantic had pnid the ex- 
penses of his subsisience, 
I have the honor, &c. 
WM. COILBY, Consul. 
The Rt Hon. Cuas. R. Vauenan, &c. 








From the Boston Courier. 
To the Public. 


I perceive that Mr. James B. Gray has seen fit to 
bring forward my name as one of the many who ea- 
deavored to prevent him from prostrating, in the case 
of Latimer, the dearest rights of the citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts. One other name is mentioned, viz. that 
of Mr. Higgins. AsI never heard of that gentle- 
man till [ saw his name in Mr. Gray’s statement, of 
course, any thing that he may have done, had no 
influence upon me. Mr. Gray says that Mr. Cool- 
edge told him that I offered to bribe him, (Mr. Cool- 
edge.) Now, if Mr. Cooledge means thereby to 
state that I ever attempted to induce him, by offers 
of money, when acting as the jailor of the County of 
Suffolk, to do otherwise than uprightly, and in ac- 
cordance with his duties as a public servant, I deny 
the charge, and defy him, or any one else, lo the proof. 
But I shall not be satisfied with acting on the de- 
fensive in regard to the atrocious proceedings that 
have been carried on under color of law, during the 
last month. The charge of bribe.y lies, in fact, 
upon others ; upon those who first led Mr. Cooledge 
to misuse the office of jailor, for the unhallowed pur- 
pose of keeping a man in jail, without any regular 
certificate or mittimus from any court. 

I hereby charge James B. Gray, and his attorney, 
E. G. Austin, as the men who, by offers of money, 
induced an executive officer, viz. the jailor of the 
County of Suffolk, to prostitute his office to the sup- 
port of slavery in Massachusetts. I charge them 
with the act of keeping, by means of these improper 
influences over the said officer,a man in jail for 
more than three weeks; and that they only yielded, 
when the said jailor, finding that he was about to 
lose his office, for misuse of it, declared that he could 
no longer keep hig prisoner. 

In addition to proving these statements, I shall 








the payment of any costs, obliges me to consider it 
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admit that I did make overtures to induce Mr. Cool- 





ledge, the private agent of Gray, to give up Latimer: 
This man (Mr. Cooledge) being likewise a public 
jailor, was, at that time, illegally using his privileges 
as an officer of the State, to trample on the rights 
and liberties of the people of Massachusetts, in the 
person of George Latimer. 
Some details will be needed in the prosecution of 
the argument, which I beg of you to look at with 
, candor, . 
The decision of the Supreme Court, in the case 
‘of Priggs vs. Pennsylvania, expressly denies that 
,the States, as such, have any thing to do, pro orcon, 
in regard to slaves escaping from one State to 
,another. Congress has the sole right of legislating 
upon the sabject. Now, Congress has prescribed 
the mode, and, under certain regulations, it allows 
|a master ‘to seize and take’ his slave wherever he 
jmay be found, But these rules by no means allow 
| him to use the jails of the State for the safe-keeping 
jof his chattel. Upon the point of how far the 
United States have a right to use our jails for any 
| purpose, most people seem strangely .,norant. It 
iis by an aet of the Legislature that the United States 
have any ingress into our jails. Let any one read 
‘the following, from the Revised Statutes, chapter 
| 143, Section 1, and then answer whether Latimer 
;could be confined under either of the articles. 


| © he common jails, in the several counties, in the 
\eharge of the respective sheriffs, shall be used as 
| prisons : First, for the detention of persons charged 
| with offences, and duly committed for trial. Second 
ly, for the detention of persons who may be duly com- 
| mitted, to secure their attendance as witnesses on a 
| trial of any criminal cause. Thirdly, for the confine- 
|ment of persons commiticd pursuant tu a sentence 
| upon conviction of an offence, and of all other persons 
| duly committed for any cause authorized bylaw. Aud 
| the provisions of this section shall extend to persons 
| detained or committed by the authority of the courts 
| of the United States, as well as the courts and magis- 
trates of this Commonwealth.’ 
| The last article is the sole one that could apply 
jto Latimer; but remember, even in such a case, 
jthere must be due process of committal by sone 
magistrate. Now, § beg my readers to examine the 
jorder given below by Judge Story, and see whether 
jany shadow of right is given therein for the commit- 
ment of Latimer to the jail in Leverett-street. It 
| plainly says, ‘Mr. Gray | allow you to keep the man 
ee you claim as a slave,’ but it does not say any 
| 





thing to authorize the commitment of him to jail. 
The order of Judge Story, by virtue of which the 
majority of the people of Massachusetts doubtless 
suppose Latimer to have been held by Cooledge, is 
as follows: 


Circuit Court of U.S Mass. og 
| Oct. Term, 1242. 
Oct. 22. And now, on the hearing of this petition, 
it is ordered by the Judge, that Saturday, the Sth of 
| November next, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, at the 
) United States Court Room, be the time and place at 
| which said petition shall be heard ; and it is. further 
jordered by the Judge, that said George Latimer re- 
| mainin the custody of the said James B. Gray, (not in 
j jail, as was really the ease afterwards,) and that said 
| Gray do not remove him out of this Commonwealth, 
|until he receive the permission of the Judge, and that 
}any counsel employed by the said Latimer, shall have 
aecess to him at reasonabte times, until the hearing of 
| this petition.’ 
Signed, Joseph Story, one of the Judges of the Su- 
| preme Court of the United States, assigned to the first 
| Circuit. 


This order, of course, was perfectly constitutional, 
| Judge Story not merely was bound, if he made any 
| decision in the premises, to remand Latimer to the 
jcare of Gray, but I say still further, he had no right 
to put him in our county jail, and therefore he ab- 
; stained from so doing, and merely gave him to his 
master. 

But how, it may be asked, was Latimer incarce- 
jrated ? [ will show immediately ; and herein con- 
|sists all the real bribery committed towards Mr. 
Cooledge. Messrs. Gray and Austin bribed the 
jailer to do what every one, who examined the 
question, saw from the first was an illegal act, and 
which the extraordinary opening of the prison-doore 
‘has since amply proved toall. Mr. Austin, we pre- 
|sume, had discernment enough to perceive that Mr. 
|Gray could not possibly keep his slave, according to 
| the interpretation of the Constitution, as given by 
|the Supreme Court, and therefore he allowed the 
| following papers to be made, to induce Mr. Cool- 
'edge to extend to a slaveholder the unwarranted and 
| most extraordinary use of our jail, and to keep ille- 
| gally a man in bondage rot yet proved a slave! The 
| documents are as follows ; pe 9 { wish every one 
jto compare them with the rules enacted by our 
|legislature for the use of the jails, and also with 
| Judge Story’s order that Latimer be kept ‘in the 
custody of Gray’—not in our county jail. Mark 
,the authority with which Mr. Gray proceeds. He 
has greater power, it seems, over our jails, than 
Judge Story has. 


To the Juilor of the County of Suffolk :—(rather a 
decided method of address, from a slaveholder to one 
of our northern jailors !) 

George Latimer, x negro slave, and belonging to 
me, and a fugitive from my service, and living in Nor- 
| folk, in the State of Virginia, who is now committed 
,to your charge by John Wilson, my agent and attor- 
jney, I request and DIRECT you to hold, on my ac- 
}count, at my cost, until renewed by me according to 
law. JAMES B. GRAY. 

Witness : E. G. Austin. 

Boston, Oct. 21, 1842, 


Look, too, at the following, written by a lawyer, 
|and see if it be not as much a note of hand, for the 
| purpose of bribing Mr. Cooledge illegally to retain 
| Latimer, as mine, subsequently given to the same 
| person, bat in which a specific sum was offered, in 
‘case Latimer should be freed: 


Boston, Oct. 21,1842. Y hereby promise to pay to 
the keeper of the jail, any sui due to him for keeping 
the body of said Latimer, on demand. 
E. G@ AUSTIN. 


This was appended to Gray’s order, and it says 
{on its face— Take charge of this man on your own 
‘account, and I wiil pay you handsomely for so do- 
‘ing.”* In other words, Messrs. Gray and Austin 
| were the true bribers in this case, They induced 
\the jailor to do wrongly with public property, in 
lorder to gain a private end. J, on the contrary, as 
| will be seen below, inerely endeavored to induce a 
{man to do rightly, after he had done wrongly, in 
| misusing his office, and letting out our jail, for the 
purposes of private emolument. 

Mr. Austin must be well aware that he acted 
wrongly, in inducing the jailor, by the use of his 
name, to receive and keep illegally a manina 
prison-cell. 

But some of my readers may say that, by the or- 
der of Gray, Mr. Cooledge became his agent. I ad- 
‘mit it; but then he was his private agent, and Mr. 
Cooledge has no right whatever to use public pro- 
perty for his own aggrandizement, or for the pur- 

of illegally restraining others of their liberty. 
apt. the agent of Gray, he ceased, so far 
as Latimer was concerned, to be jailor of the coun- 
ty. ‘This is proved, by the fact that Judge Story 
did not order Cooledge to take charge of the man, 
which be undoubtedly would have done, had he 
the authority to commit to prison one 

sought as a slave. It is proved, likewise, by the 
ultimate, almost miraculous liberation of Latimer, 
when the prison-doors were opened by High Sher- 
iff Eveleth, and Jailor Cooledge, not because they 
were convinced of their iniquitous vo 
under the pressure of fear of losing their for 
mal-practice, in using for unholy purposes the public 





roperty of the State. ; 
‘ Thus I think, I have Jaid the burden of bribery 


* It is well to observe, that Mr. Austin, in his state- 
ment for which he ‘ pledges bis word,’ contains no 
notice of these papers. There is a * glorious uncer- 
tainty ’ as to the when and low Latimer was first put 
in jail! ‘The truth, the whole truth,’ Ke. 
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upon the shoulders thet most richly deserve it; and) 
Messrs. Gray and Austin seem to me to be liable to! 
indictment under Sec, 8, of Chap. 128, of our Re-| 
vised Statutes. 

But 1 hasten onwards. A slave-hunter comes} 
hunting on Massachusetts soil. He finds his chat-| 
tel, and is told by the highest officer he can apply | 
to, viz. the Expounder of the Constitution, upon this | 
very subject, that he may keep tis chattel. He con-| 
sults with his attorney—says he cannot take care of} 
the fellow, and so, forsooth, this worthy pair agree | 
to persuade the jailer of the county to keep him| 
safely. The papers are written with due pomposity, 
and Mr. Cooledge falls a victim. The friends of 
Latimer are in despair. We are threatened with a 
inob at Faneuil Hail. Lawyers bribe jailors to hold 
the slave; and the high sheriff and grand jury are 
deaf to our protestations of the injury done the State. 
I feared that bloodshed would be the result ; I, there- 
fore, as an individual, attempted to buy Latimer— 
rendering myself, in the opinion of many, by so do- | 
ing, liable to an indictment for slave-trading in Mas- 

ichusetts, An authoritative and * absurd’ letter 
from Mr. Austin, was the return I obtained, and al! 
negotiation was stopped. We attempted to bring 
the subject before Judge Shaw; but he refused, 
doubtless very properly, under the United States 
Constitution, to have any thing to do with the mat- 
ter, though he certainly failed to take notice of the 
fact that Cooledge held Latimer illegally in jail— 
which produced very disastrous consequences in 
many quarters, and which, as a man, it seems to me | 
he was bound todo. We complained to Mr. Eve-! 
leth, and asked him to remove Mr. Cooledge. He} 
confessed to the private speculation between Gray | 
and his own deputy; yet he scorned our letter, and} 
left it unanswered. Under the influence of these 
circumstances, came forth ‘the head and front of | 
my offending.” ‘Thinking that there was no hope of 
escape for Latimer—feeling, moreover, the iimpor- } 
tance of proving to southern slaveholders that, how- | 
ever little we may be disposed to meddle with them, | 
and to prevent them from going to the destruction | 
which slavery will inevitably bring upon them, we | 
are by no means desirous of having our own jaws 





trampled upon, as they have been for a month past, | 


to sustain the accursed system ; being morally cer- 
tain that blood would be shed in our streets, were 
the slave given up, I, and three more, determined to 
try to persuade Mr. Cooledge to allow one of our| 
umber to enter the cell, in order that he might re- | 
main there, and Latimer escape in disguise. To! 
gain that end, I did promise to pay three hundred | 
collars, in case Latimer, by that means, became free. | 
I did so, and I glory in the deed, 

I am well aware, that some ‘unco guid’ people 
will pretend to be horror-struck, at the idea that any 
‘one should apparently avow the doctrine that ‘the 
end justified the means.’ By no means do I con- 
sent tothe doctrine’; but in this world we sometimes 
have a choice of evils—and certainly, in the present 
instance, I had nootler choice. Lawyer, slave- 
holder, sheriff and jailor, all had combined to keep, 
illegally, a man in bondage. Every fair and honor- 
able means had been exhausted. Looking at Mr. 
Cooledge in the same light that | should look upon 
an Algerine jailor, that kept a Christian in prison, 
upon whom all christian law had been tried in vain, 
I determined to try the influence of money, which 
had been so powerful in before making him abuse 
his office. Therefore, why, [ ask, should I not 
glory in the deed ?_ I was endeavoring, it is true, 
to induce a man to break a private promise, and in- 
duce him to return to his duty as a man—and, in’so 
doing, he would have returned to his public faith, 
which he had previously laid aside. I erfleavored 
to reclaim a public officer, who had basely sold his| 
office, aud prostituted our jails to sustain slavery in| 
Massachusetts. Fellow-citizens, judge ye, of the 
three bribers—but, for my own part, I care but little 
for the decision, so long as, at present, neither my | 
head nor my heart condemns me. I allow that,) 
usually, there shorld ‘be honor even among thieves 7 | 
but I confess that my conscience is made of such, 
easy texture, that it would never seriously upbraid | 
te for endeavoring to persuade one of such gentry | 
to deceive another, when, by so doing, I could free | 
a human being from a vile bondege; when, by such | 
act, | tended to raise the prostrated laws of my na- 
tive land, and to save our city from bloodshed. 

I have finished with myself; but I cannot close, 
without a few remarks upou our present duties, and | 
upon the plan, even now, to prevent a repetition 
of such an outrage. ‘The Constitution of the United | 
States, as expounded by the tribunals of the nation, | 
is the supreme Jaw ef the Innd. But, as its defects} 
anc omissions are, from time to time, brought to 
light by decisions of those tribunals, they should | 
forthwith be remedied and supplied. A striking in- 
étance has just occurred. It is now the law of the 
land, that no free citizen of Massachusetts, claimed 
as a slave, is entitled to atrial by jury; bat that the 








statute of this State, guaranteeing to him such a} 


trial, is unconstitutional and void. Such a doctrine 
is better suited to Algiers, than to Massachusetts. 


Let it net long disgrace the jurisprudence of the} 
In reading De Tocqueville’s America, I! 


mation. 
was muck struck with a remark by that philosophical 
observer of the workings of our institutions, viz. that 
our people submit to acts of tyranny, committed un- 
der the name of jaw, that, were they enacted in| 
Europe, would cause a revolution. Had any thing} 
vimilar to the late decision of the Sapreime Court of | 
the United States, (though, doubtless, it may be a 
legally correct. constructioa of the Constitution,) 
been made in France, a bloody revolution would 
have been the result. Nothing can be more glar- 
ing than the fact, that the late decision given by 
Judge Story is the severest blow ever attempted to 
be jnflicted upon our liberties. 

The Stamp Act was as dust in the balance in 
comparisun with it. If this judgment cannet be re- 
versed, we can yet virtually and constitutionally set 
at aside, by requiring our State officers never to 
help, directly or indirectly, in returning a ‘runaway 
slave, and our jails from ever being used as bara- 
coons for southern slave-hunters. To gain these 
objects, the Great Massachusetts Petitien is pre- 
pared, and will be preseuted, if possible, to every 
family of the State. The central point fur Boston 
and the State, is at Amory Hall, at which every 
man and woman, who feels an interest in this mat- 
ter, will find information, and a hearty welcome.— 
We mean, if possible, that it shall fly like the Fiery 
Cross of old, in Scotland, from -hand te hand, and 
arouse the people in such a manner, that slavery 
shall never pollute us again, for we will not touch 
the tainted thing. H. L BOWDITCH. 


From the A.S. Standard. 
The Tariff--Cotton--Texas. 


In former remarks, { have shown why slavehold- 
ers feel less interest in the tari®, either as a means 
of encouraging heme industry, or creating a home 
market, than the freemen of the North; that the 
South has, at all periods, aimed to prevent a just and 





equal npportionment of taxes; and that the rule of | 
taxation established by the Constitution is as en-| 
founded in fact, as it is immoral and impolitic in prin- 


ciple. For what is this exemption from taxation, 
and this representation of property in men, but a 
splendid bounty upon the grossest violation of the 
fundamental principles of the govetnment? {t is 
suicidal. Think of northern freemen scraping to- 
gether of their fortunes the wrecks, which tlie jeal- 
ous and hostile policy of slaveholders has made, in 
order to pay them annual and immense premiums 
for their slave-breeding and slave-trading! It crazes 
the brain, and makes the heart sick. 

Although the slaveholders have, at present, less | 
interest in a protective tariff than we, still, they have 
had a deep and direct interest in it; and by reason 
of an incipient revolution in agricultural and com- 
mercial affairs, they seem likely to feel that interest | 
again with tenfold intensity. By the first tariff act | 
which Congress passed, viz. in 1789, a duty of tte | 
cents per pound was laid on cotton. This was one! 
of the highest duties imposed by that act. It amount- 
ed to tirelve per cent. on the value of the article ;| 
whereas, the rates of that tariff generally ranged be-| 
twixt five and ten percent. It was laid wholly for | 
protection, not ofan industry already in existence, | 
as has always been the case on our side, but of one| 
twohich was to be created under the stimulus of pro- 
tection! In the debates on that occasion, the slave- | 
holders said that they had obtained some cotton seed, 
tried it, and found that it wonld answer; and that 
they wanted a tax on the imported article, to enable 
them to engage with confidence in the cultivation. 
They had no constitutional scruples. How this tax 
was regarded, at the time, by the consumers, may be 
inferred from the fact, that the proprietors of a cot- 
ton factory at Beverly, then the only one in Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrated against it. Subsequently, 
during the nullification controversy, when the object 
was to break down northern mannfactures, and when, 
to that end, the slaveholders had concluded to de- 
nownce protective duties as unconstitutional, it was 
denied that the duty on cotton was protective! Un- 
doubtedly the protection, by reason of the cheap- 
ness and abundance of the domestic article, had 
ceased to be important to the grower; bat this did 








not change its character. It certainly was not for 
revenue. ‘The Senate inserted it after the house had 
matured their plan for revenue; and besides, it 
amounted pretty nearly to a prohibition. But now, 
at the end of fifty-three years from the first enact- 
ment of that duty, a change has commenced mn the 
affairs of the cotton planters. Their monopoly of 
the market of Britain, and in fact of the world, is 
beginning to be vigorously contested. 

The annual increase of the production of cotton in 
British India, though the business is in its infaney, 
is greater than was the entire crop inthe United 
States twenty. years after the cultivation was com- 
menced. Already, Indian cotton supplies a third of 
the consumption of England; a quantity exceeding 
the entire crop of the United States, so late as 1826. 
I: is delivered in London at a cost of 9 2-5 cents per 
pound; which is less, by 1 4-5 cents, than it costs 
the American planter to deliver it on the wharves of 
Charleston, Mobile, and New-Orleans. Add to this, 
freight, insurance, the British duty, and commis- 
sions, amounting to four cents more, and how wiil it 
be possible for American cotton to compete long 
with such a rival in the markets of Europe? How 
is it possible, without a strong protective duty, that 
it can even retain possession of our own? Accord- 
ingly, the late tariff has restored the duty to three 
cents per pound; nearly fifty per cent. on the value, 
if we were allowed to receive foreign cotton. While 


about one cent per pound, orders, it was said, went 
from Boston and Salem for cargoes of East India 
cotton. At that time, the presses of some of the 
slave States began to cry earnestly for protection ; 
and as soon as this was granted, the roar of ‘repeal, 
vr nullification’ recommenced in the same quarter; 
because, I suppose, anything besides their cotton was 
protected. All protection except that, is ‘a gross 
and palpable violation of tie Constitution.” How is 
it possible for free and honest industry to continue 
in such a copartnership ? 

Nor is India the only source of danger, in this re- 
spect, to the southern slaveholders, or ‘farmers, as 
they affectedly call themselves, when they wish to 
make political capital with the real yeomen of the 
North. I allude to the actual position of the Texas 
question. If Great Britain and France have, as I 
fully believe, offered their mediation to Santa Anna, 


; > sr : | elsewhere. 
it stood at the minimum of the compromise act, 1. e. | 








From the Boston Atlas. 
The Latimer Case. 


‘ This is the boldest, and most open violation of the 
Constitution by the abolitionists, that we have yet on 
record. ‘The cloak is thrown aside—all previous 
forms, and examinations, and legal tests are disclaim- 
ed, and the ground openly taken, by a public func- 
tionary, that the laws and Constitution of the Unived 
States, us fir as they relate to fugitive slaves, are not 
in force, and shall not be executed in the city of 
Boston. That this ground will be again taken, and 
sustained by the abolitionists in other places, there 
can be no doubt. An open violation of the Constitu- 


What the action of the South may be in this case, 
we cannot say ; they have been quiet and tranquil 
under many wrongs, and may be under this, from 
their peculiar position; but this we do say, that the 
South should be more united on their own men, and 
on their own measures, and in defence of their Constt- 
tutional rights, than they are at present ; and, until the 
southern States can think alike, act in concert, and 
vote together, there will be no safety for their rights, 
po security for their property. We have told them 
this for the last twenty-five years. We repeat the 
admonition.’ 


The above is an extract from an article in the 
New-York Uniun, on the Latimer case, which has 
recently excited so much interest in this city, and 
‘ A more gross and notorious libel upon 
the city of Boston, could scarcely have been con- 
cocted in the brain of the editor of the Union—or a 
more outrageous falsification of the true state of 
the case, at issue between the slaveholding and the 
non-slaveholding States, on this great and Important 
question. 

We have always been the advocates, throughout 
the whole abolition discussion, of adhering to the 
provisions of the Constitution. Abhorrent to our 
feelings as the existence of slavery in our otherwise 
free country always has been, we have considered 
the Constitution a political contract, in which our 
fathers who achieved the revolution had engaged, 
as the best one they could make, under the then ex- 
isting cireumstances—and we have looked upon the 
bargain, thus unavoidably entered into, as of bind- 
ing obligation upon us, the successors of the con- 
tracting parties. 

That there is a deep and stroug feeling, fast ac- 





it is a signal of the indepeadence of J'exas, witha 
guaranty that it shall never be annexed to the Uni- 
ted States. John Tyler proposed to mediate from 
the deck of a frigate ; and started off two bearers of 
despatches to Waddy Thompson; instructing him, 
no doubt, to threaten Mexico with that conciliatory 
office. How will Waddy and ‘Tyler too’ be dis- 


mayed to meet a joint mediation from England and | 


France! The vast conspiracy of the slaveholders 
against Mexico, with their unprincipled agent, James 
Hamilton, and that mass of moral loathsomeness, 
Sam Houston, will shudder. It will be death to their 
hopes ; the discomfiture of thirteen years of criminal 
plotting, 

The first consequence of Texan independence, 
under British and French guaranty, will be a prodi- 
gious influx of emigrants; especially of planters 
from the South. It is true that their slaves will be 
worth less in Texas than they ordinarily are in the 
United States ; but if this difference is considerable, 
they will sell out here, and buy on their arrival there. 
However, at the present time, there is no sale for 
slaves at the South, at any price. Emigrants will 
therefore carry their slaves with them, for some time 
to come. The slave-trade from Africa and Cuba 
will receive anew impulse, Slaves will be so cheap, 
that the importation from the United States, which 
never wag much, except of convict slaves, and by 
way of emigration, will be unknown; notwithstand- 
ing the pleasant bribe which Texas has pretended 
to offer us in a monopoly of their shambles for babe’s 
flesh. Land is better and cheaper in Texas than in 
the United States. It is said to be better adapted 
to sugar and cotton, than our southwestern Jands.— 
It is, to a great extent, open prairie, fit for immediate 
tllage; whereas, our cotton and sugar lands require 
the previous labor of clearing. The result will be, 
that Texas will yield cotton, sugar, and probably 
rice, in abundance, at about half their cost in the 
United States. The sugar planters of Cuba and 


Porto Rico say that they can make it for tico and a} 


half cents per pound, ‘Texas having land equally, 


and slaves nearly, as cheap, will make it for three | 
The Louisiana planters say that they cannot | 


cents, 
make it for less than six cents. With one cent duty, 
and the price five cents a pound, they were lately in 
the depth of despair. 
does this Texan affair now present to the southern 
slavebolders, after all the pains they have taken with 
it! It has already established an enormous drain of 
the white population of the South, accompanied by 
great numbers of slaves. It will open no market 
whatever for the sale of the latter, except as before 
mentioned. The Texans will be ableto uandersell 
the South inthe markets of Europe, and even in 
those ef the northern States, unless they are protect- 
ed by a still higher duty, which our manufacturers 


cannot pay, if they would retain any footing with | 


Great Britain inthe markets of South America. The 
same fate awaits their rice and sugar. ‘Thus that 
‘migratory population’ of the South, as Arator Tay- 
lor called it, (which has hitherto been rapidly form- 
ing new slave States for an equipoise,) ‘together with 
their planting prosperity and political power, will 
flow off in a steady and increasing stream ‘into 
‘Texas. 

O Richard, O mon roi, 

‘Le monde t'abandonne ; 

Hil n'y dans toute la terre 

Qui s'interesse 

Pour t personne. 


They will have nothing ieft but negroes, whom they 
can neither employ nor feed, and whom nobody will 
buy. What, then, can they do? Nothing but pray 
for the cholera. It is said that they have prayed for 
the continuance of slavery; and surely it needs 
praying for, beingin a very weak and low contlition. 

Then will the time have come, which was foretold 

by John Randolph, when, instead of the master ad- 
vertising the slave, the slaves will advertise their 
masters as ‘run aways.’ Under these circumstances, 
the slaveholders would probably fight, dissolve the 
Union, or do any other deed of desperation, if there 
were the smallest chance of changing their position ; 
but they will fiud that they cannot stir, any more than 
their poor fettered and manacled slaves, There 
will stand the guaranty of France and England, like 
‘the flaming sword.’ 
lied army disembarks in Texas, and overruns the 
southwest, proclaiming liberty, aad giving arms to 
the slaves. ‘T'he North will not come to fhe rescue. 
That the South understands by this time. Even the 
‘natural ally’ will stand aloof 

There is one deep shade to the picture. Our poor 

colores brethren in Texas will be worse off than 
Job, surrendered into the hands of Satan, without 
the condition of sparing life; but so they would, 
were they within the United States. Their agony 
will not, however, be so protracted. Slavery will 
fot in Texas, enjoy immunities, ner be a badge of 
political supremacy. it will not there enlist ambi- 
tion, as well as avarice, in its behalfyand govern ten 
millions of freemen witha whip. I should even 
hope that in so small and dependent a State, it would 
soon give way before the enlightening and human- 
izing influences of commercial and political alHances 
with powerful and polished nations, who have abo- 
lished, and are abolishing slavery, and whose irre- 
vocable purpose it seems to be, that slavery shall be 
extirpated from the face of the whole earth. 

I confess { should rejoice to see things in Texas 
take this turn; and from the past policy of Great 
Britain and France, I feel great confidence that they 
will. For why did those nations so promptly recog- 
nize Texas? though they were perfectly aware that 
she was held in duress by a band of fereign outlaws 
and brigands, and that what little worth and respec- 
tability there was in the country, was bound and 
kept down by their bloody hands. Those great 
powers tied Texas to themselves, in order that the 
southera slaveholders might not tear her away, and 
take her into this Union. Both of those goveraments 
are pursuing an anti-slavery policy. They do not 
wish to see slavery and the slave-trade perpetuated 
on this continent; as they plainly perceive that it 
will be, if the slaveholdere of these States are per- 
mitted to go on overrunning and robbing, from the 
Sabine to the Pacific. But they have another, and, 
we may suppose, with statesmen, a stronger motive. 
They do not wish to see the balance of power further 
disturbed on this continent. For with such reck- 
lessness as the southern States have manifested of 
the laws of nations, those powers must see that no 
territory or interest of theirs, within the reach of 
slaveholding cupidity, would be long safe. Indeed, 
it cannot be doubted, that they anderstand perfectly 
that society, constituted as it is in our southera 
States, cannot exist, — by constant robbery of 
their neighbors; be they Indians, Spaniards, Mexi- 
cans, or what not. Louisiana was acquired sixteen 
years after the establishment of the government; 
Florida. just sizteen years later; and the revolt of 
Texas (merely a new mode of acquisition) took place 


What a lowering aspect, then, | 


If the southerners stir, an al- | 


quiring the potency of public opinion, prevailing in 

the non-slaveholding States, adverse to the institu- 
| tion of slavery, cannot, fora moment, be doubted. 
That this feeling has been quickened into life and 
activity by the extreme sensitiveness and irritabili- 
ty of the South upon this question, is not a matter 
of conjecture. ‘To all the evil imputations and the 
evil consequences, which have been entailed upon 
our country by the existence of the institution of 
domestic slavery within its borders, the North has 
submitted quietly, and uncomplainingly, until the 
impositions of the South have passed a point beyond 
which they were rendered intolerable. We have 
stood still, and seen the power of our government 
actually wielded by the influence of slavery, and 
we have not repined. The equivalent in the Con- 
stitution, for the admission of the slave basis of 
representation, was the adoption of the same basis 
of direct taxation. The collection of the expenses 
of the government by duties on imports, has de- 
prived us of the advantages of that equivalent—and 
the North has long since ceased to enjoy the benefit 
of the poor price at which she agreed to permit the 
House of Representatives of Congress to be based, 
in part, upon property in human beings. 

The people of the slave States claim to hold us 
to the Constitutional provision, giving them the 
right to arrest their fugitive slaves in the free States. 
That provision was, as is well known, very reluctant- 
ly admitted into the Constitution—and the obvious 
equivalent for it has been, long since, openly and 
unblushingly violated. 
U.S. provides that ‘the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunitvies of cit- 
izens in the several States’ ‘This Constitutional 
enactment, which guarantees to every citizen of any 
one of the States, who passes into another State, all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of that 
State, has been flagrantly violated by the legisla- 
tive action, as well as by the popular prejudices of 
the South. Suppose a free colored citizen of Mas- 
| sachusetts should travel into the State of South Car- 
olina; what would be his fate, under the existing 
laws of that State? Would he be left to come and 
| go as he pleases ? Would he be free to enjoy all 
| the privileges of that State? Certainly not. He 
would de subjected to the severest surveillance of 
their laws, and to an ignominious imprisonment.— 
With this gross violation of the Constitution before 
them—a violation which exists not only in South 
Carolina, but in the other slave States—how can 
they come in to complain of the North for not afford- 
ing them the means of arresting their fugitive 
slaves? They will not allow our free colored cit- 
izens the privileges of freemen among them, and 
yet they demand of us to assist them in holding the 
| poor fugitive slave down under the miserable fatal- 
‘ity of his bondage. The South must come into 
| court with clean hands, if they desire to hold the 
North to a strict performance of the literal terms of 
the bond. They must show that they have faithful- 
ly acted upto their part of the covenant, in order 
to énfore their lofty and haughty claims upon us. 
A few such dough-faces as the conductor of the 
Union, may fall down and worship the South—may 
sell their birthrights for a mess of pottage, as that 
man has sold his to John Tyler—but the South will 
find that the North is prepared to resist this sort of 
oppression, under which they have so long labored. 
The trodden worm is beginning to tarn—and his re- 
sistance will be more efficient than his oppressors 
expect. 

‘The miserable drivel of the Union, about uniting 
the South upon their own men and measures, and 
in defence of their own Constitutional rights, is_too 
humiliating for any northern man to tolerate. Ev- 
ery body knows, who knows any thing of the politics 
of our country, that, as against the North, the South 
and southern men and politicians have been almost 
universally united—while the North, on the other 
hand, has been divided and broken in its counsels, 
has been kind and conciliatory to the South, and 
tenderly careful not to infringe the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution, in any particular. Under the di- 
visions of our people, and of our public men, and 
the general disposition of the North to submission, 
the Sout has grown arrogant and presumptuous be- 
| yond the possibility of endurance. Not contented 
with depriving a portion of our free population of 
the rights of citizens of their own States, they have 
been guilty of a far higher, and more atrocious as- 
sumptioh of power. They have deprived the whole 
people of these United States of a most sacred 
right—a right expressly guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution—the Right of Petition—the right of 
stating their grievances to Congress, and endeavor- 
ing to obtain their redress. 

The Virginia press, and the Virginia people, may 
asstime as arrogant and lofty a tone as they choose, 
/in relation to this case of Latimer. They will find 
‘that the people of Massachusetts understand the 

matter quite as well as they do. A change has 
come o’er the spirit of our dream. We are no Jon- 
ger to be deluded intoa semi-servitude to the South. 
If they expect us to exercise a conscientious and 
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a little more care how they trample upon ours.— 
They must not ride over us, rough-shod. Let them 
keep to an exact observance of their own constitu- 
tutional duties. Let them moderate the tore in 
which they assert their pretended rights. Let them 
behave in a manner more becoming citizens of a 
free, independent, and intelligent republic—and 
they will be much more likely to secure ample pro- 
tection to all their rights, and the undisturbed en- 
joyment of all their privileges. 





* Escaping to the South.’ 

from the Nantucket Islander. 
‘Yesterday morning, a mulatto belonging to Mr. 
Haana, 2 distinguished merchant of our city, made 
his appearance suddenly, efier an absence of more 
than a year. The boy had been enticed away from his 
master, from Pass Christian, semmer before last, by 
one of these itinerant philanthropisis who occasion- 
ally make a visit of depredation and theft to our 
neighborhood After a residence of some months at 
the north, the slave became dissatisfied, and escaped 
to the Sonth, and voluntarily sought his master’s ser- 

vice and protection.” 


The above, which appeared originally in the New- 
Orleans Picayune, and which has been commended 
by northern papers to the attention of those persous 
who are so absurd as to believe with Jefferson that 
ajl men are created free and equal, either proves 
nothing or proves too much. r. Hanna’s slave, 
by returning into slavery, proves that slavery is a 
good thing, Latimer’s conduct proves exactly the 
reverse. So far matters stand equal. But perhaps 
if we take into account the perverse conduct of 
Latimer, and his utter incapacity, from the fact of 
his being a colored man, to see the best way of pro- 
moting i own interest, the beauties of the slave 
system will appear so plainly, that an anxious desire 





just sirteen years after that —p. L. Cc. 


to lynch those who ate engaged in laboring for its 


tion was required as an example, and it has occurred. | 


The Constitution of the! 


punctilious regard for their rights, they must have | 
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OR. 


shrewd, sensible, Jong-headed fellow, and whose re- 
turn into slavery was the result of a close observa- 
tion of the evils which flow from personal freedom 
and the enjoyment of equal rights. By assuming 
that Latimer is a dull dog, and that Hanna’s slave 
is a miracle of intellect, we are enabled to solve 
some of the hardest problems that have ever puzzeld 
the mind of man, and to justify our defence of in- 
stitutions which hold millions of men in bondage.— 
The doctrine is certainly a comfortable one. The 
only difficulty is in believing it. We presume that 
the first interview between Mr. Hanna and his re- 
turned goods was infinitely more effective than 
that which the Saviour gave as taking place between 
the loving father and the repentant prodigal. 

To speak more seriously : Do not those who ar- 
gue in favor of slavery, because slaves return to 
their masters, see that they are holding up the best 
possible proof that the slave system is one of the 
foulest things that has ever existed on earth? It 
thoroughly degrades men, and makes too many of 
them incapable of appreciating the beauties and 
blessings of liberty. itis awell known fact, that 
in times of scarcity parents have sold their children 
into slavery; and men have been known to part 
with their personal liberty for the sake of bread. 
These facts prove, not that slavery is a good thing, 
but that the world is full of villany and crime,—that 
men who are constantly preaching up the beauties 
of Christianity, which professes to be a religion of 
love, permit their brethren to die spiritual deaths, 
in order to eke out a miserable existence, which 
false education and superstitious fables alone cause 
men to think valuable; and that men who profess 
to be the exponents of liberal principles, are the wil- 
ling tools of tyrants, and ever ready to torture con- 
duct which springs froma fear of starvation, into 
an evidence of indifference to freedom, 

When Cromwell] was censured for selling several 
English gentlemen as slaves, it was said in defence 
of the measure, ‘that the persons thus transported 
not only consented to go, but went with remarkable 
cheerfulness.” This was very true, but what was 
the cause of that cheerful state of mind? Did it 
spring from an affectionate regard for the plantatioa 
slavery of Virginia or Barbadoes, on the part o 
Englishmen in general? By no means. The per- 
sons thus sold were prisoners made in a civil war, 
and who might have been put to death at once, ac- 
cording to the usage of the times, as they were taken 
with arms against the government, precisely as 
Cromwell massacred the Irish at Drogheda and 
elsewhere. They went with cheerfulness into sla- 
very, not because they thought it a pleasant way 
of passing their time, but because they preferred 
slavery to death The future rod of the task- 
master was not so terrible to them as the immediate 
swords of the Roundheads. or the cords of the pro- 
vost-marshal. ‘Skin for skin,’ said Satan, ‘yea, all 
that a man hath will he give for his life.’ Besides, 
they doubtless took into the account the chances of 
the governinent which sold them being overturned, 
when their servitude would cease of course; and 
they were sold, we believe, for a limited period of 
time. Now, if a man were gravely to argue that 
Englishmen of the seventeenth century were rather 
partial to slavery, they themselves being bought and 
sold in the market, because certain natives of Eng- 
land at that time went into slavery * with remarka- 
ble cheerfulness,’ in order to save their forfeited 
lives, our only difficulty would be whether to con- 
sider him a knave or a fool, 
those respectable characters he certainly would be, 
but surely not more so than the man who now holds 
up the example of a negro who-returns into south- 
ern bondage, as being evidence that southern slavery 
is an excessively popular thing with negroes in gen- 
eral, and an institution against which it is vain, i 
not wicked, for us to war. Why have men returned 
iato slavery, after having once escaped from it? For 
the very same reason that free laborers continue to 
work for men who treat them like dogs. The latter 
must work for a pittance which just keeps body and 
soul together, or starve outright, to fill the potters’ 
ficlds of large cities, where ‘grisly bands’ of the 
images of God ‘lay cheek by jowl with life” awaiting 
in grim repose that last tramp which is to place 
them on a level with the Barings, and Rothschilds, 
and Astors of the earth! So with the slave. He 
returns intoslavery, after having once been free, be- 
cause he can find no where to lay his head—because 
he cannot find employinent—because he finds a 
prejudice in the free States against color, which 
paralyzes and banumbs his heart—because he may 
be literally starving, and heesuce, like uineteen- 
twentieths of the human race, white as well as 
black, he likes slavery with fatness better than lib- 
erty with starvation. It is the peculiar curse of our 
social state, that it effectually compels a slave, un- 
less he is a miracle of intellect and perseverance, 
to fall back into his original degradation, if he does 
not wish to die of hunger and cold. Were things 
rightly constituted, the slave would find no difficulty 
in procuring a subsistence, after having cast his 
bonds. But as things are, the poverty-stricken 
slave, like his white brother, is made to give up his 
birthright through the operations of those -very ap- 
petites and feelings whiclr it is said were made for 
his good. He goes down in the conflict with the 
world, for he finds it ‘a tough wrestler, witha 
bear’s grip for the poor.’ 





Massachusetts versus Virginia. 


Mr. Garrison—I perceive by the papers, that 
there was a slavery mecting in Norfolk, Va. on the 
6th inst. to take into consideration the case of James 
B. Gray. There was also an anti-slavery meeting 
on the evening of the 6th inst. at Hingham, to take 
into consideration the case of George Latimer. At 
this meeting, the following resolutions were offered 
by Sydney H. Gray, and being fully discussed by 
the meeting, they were adopted tnanimously : 


Whereas, George Latimer, a fugitive from tyran- 
ny, did, in the simplicity of his heart, and the igno- 
rance inseparable from his condition, fondly and 
foolishly deem, that in the metropolis of N. England, 
the capital of the free State of Massachusetts, his 
birth-right would be recoghized,—that when his feet 
should touch our soil his shackles wotld fall:— 
and whereas this his egregious simplicity and igno- 
rance was duly corrected, and a truer knowledge of 
the blessed institutions under which we so happily 
flourish, substituted, in this place, by the united ef- 
forts of a Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. 
States, the Chief Justice of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the High Sheriff of the county of 
Suffolk, the City Attorney of Boston, the Jailor, and 
constables of the city:—and whereas certain ten- 
der-hearted individuals, not pro-slavery enough to 
be deaf to the cry of suffering humanity, when heard 
at their own door-step, instead of South of Mason 
and Dixon’s line; and not anti-slavery enough to 
refuse to barter a son of God for certain pieces of 
silver ;—therefore, 

Resolved, That deeply and fervently thankful as 
we are that George Latimer is at length freed from 
the tender mercies of sevthern law and northern an- 
archy, still we cannot but regret the final act resorted 
to to bring about a consummation so devontly wished 
for ;—preterring that our Judge, Sheriff, Jailor, and 
constables should be forced to obey the requirements 
of common law, and the dictates of common human- 
ity and justice; that all slave-catchers and their 
attornies might be taught that henceforth idnap- 
ping and slave-trading is not in accordance with N, 
England morality ; and, 

Resolved, That we will use every means in our 
power to free ourselves from the enormous guilt of 
upholding, as citizens, the ‘American system, by 
petitioning our own Legislature to make it a penal 
offence for any officer under our State laws to aid 
or abet in any way the recapture of a fugitive trom 
southern tyranny; that this deeply disgraceful and 
unchristian work may bé left to the officers ‘of the 
General Government, if any can be found hereafter 
base enough to meddle with it; and, 

Resolved, also, That notwithstanding that sacred 
right, the right of praying for a redress of griev- 
ances, which the veriest despots of cither ancient or 
modern times have seldom dared refuse the most ab- 
ject of their subjects, has been denied to ts, the 
citizens of this enlightened and christian republic, 
by those whom we ourselves have chosen to be 
our rulers, yet we will still continue to petition 
Congress to take the necessary steps to an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, so that the liability of the 
North to support slavery, whether by force of arms 
or legal enactments, shall cease forever. 


It was voted, that the above resolutioas be sent to 
the Liberator for publication. 
INCREASE 8. SMITH, President. 


Jainus Lincoun, Secr’y, 





Fire in Salem:-—The large tannery delongin 
Elijah A. Hanson, near she Hnnteant arog 
tary, in Salem, was recently destroyed by fiire, with 
the exception of two sinali buildings. Loss #7000 
—no insurance. ‘This is the first fire in Salem since 
October, 1839. 
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~Z A REPEAL OF THE UNION BETWEEN NORTHERN 
LIBERTY AND SOUTHERN SLAVERY IS ESSENTIAL TO 
THE ABOLITION OF THE ONE, AND THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE OTHER. £7 





Tiiness of Mr. Garrison. 

We regret to state that Mr. Garrison has been pre- 
vented, by severe illness, since his return from New- 
York, from resuming his editorial labors. His ab- 
sence could never be felt more severely than at pres- 
ent by the readers of the Liberator. The present va- 
ried and important aspects of the cause, which none 
perceive and present like him,—the narrative of his | 
tour in Western New-York,—the vigorous exposure of 
the machinations of the foes of the American Society 
there, since his return, his strong cheer of encourage- 
ment, his piercing note of warning, his single word 
that turns back the flight,—his single blow that at | 
ence unvisors and disarms, were never more needed } 
than now. 
covery, will do what they can however insufficiently, 
to accomplish his work till he is able again to fill his 


But many, with fervent prayers for his re- | 


post. 





Our Cause--Its Present Position. 
Drrarture or Mr. Cuity ror Wasaivoto®™ 
After so many years of arduous conflict—so many 

hindering influences overcome—the Colonization So- 
ciety conquered—the American Union ReligfSociety 
extinguished at its birth—the Clerical pers td 
—the new organization stripped of one set of dis- 
guises, and driven into political party as its last re- 
fuge—we now approach the unsheltered ranks of 
slaveholding. We atlength stand face to face with 
them—Virginia to Massachusetts, in view of the 
whole nation. Let us be doubly watchful, laborious, 
devoted, uncompromising. ‘Tnough there is a vast 
amount of work to be done, and few, comparatively, 
to do it, though so worn down by long continued la- 
bors, that they might well be pardoned for leaning 
a moment on their arms for rest, yet let not the abo- 
litionists pause even for ah instant, at this critical mo- 
ment, The result of all their toils, since 1829, when 
Garrison first raised the standard, must not be hazard- 
ed by a single moment of carelessness or inaction. 
Congress will probably be convulsed to its centre, by 
the progress of the anti-slavery question during the 
The pro-slavery politicians and 
statesmen there, have been at the pains to obtain all 


present session. 


the information on the Latimer proceedings—public 
meetings are beginning in the slave States for slave- 
ry, and in the free States for freedom. The movo- 
ment swells high over the petty lines of political divi- 
sion, scorns the slow process of polling and voting for 
officers, and comes directly into the legislativo halls 
to such as already occupy their seats. Let every one 
do all in his power to swell the tide still higher. We 
are not a political party, pledged to carry out at the 
point of the bayonet, in the last result, whatever the 
shall direct. We are pledged to 
the use of none but peaceful means, to obtain the ab- 
olition of slavery. This gives us a freedom and a 
power in the enunciation and the practical applica- 
ticn of our principles, which none can possess who 
are in dread of being the occasion of bloodshed, or 
who feel as if it were possible that they should be 


smallest majority 


dragged by circumstances into participation in the 
horrors of a civil war. We are ready to be, to do, 
and to suffer, whatever our principles call for, know- 
ing that for the wrong-doing of others, in consequence 
of our right-doing, God will not hold us responsible ; 
but that, on the contrary, the blood would be required 
at our hands, which may possibly ye: be shed in this 
very question of the restoration of fugitives, had we, 
by our supineness, identified ourselves with the pro- 
slavery community, during the Hower and prime of 
our days. 


We renew the exhortation to all the friends of the 
cause, to let nothing escape their vigilance, either in 
their respective social, ecclesiastical or political cir- 
cles, which may, by due notice and comment, be 
made to promote the interests of our holy enterprise. 
Leave no labor unperformed, no stitring word un- 
said, no friend unawakened, no foe unassailed, or un- 
forgiven. Go forward in prayer and sacrifiee, with 
hearts free from wrath, or doubt, or fear. 





We have the satisfaction of informing the readers | 
of the Liberator, that their long-tried, and true fellow- | 
aborer, Davin Lex Cureton, is on his way to Wash- | 
ington, for the purpose of keeping them informed of 
We expect from him 


the progress of events there, 
those reports of all the action of Congress, and its va- 
rious members upon our cause, which his thorough 
knowledge of the workings of the federal! govern- 
ment from its formation, his personal observation of | 
its action since his own titnes, his fidelity to the anti- 
slavery cause, and his vast fund of general and polit- 
ical knowledge so eminently fit him to make to us. 
No one can better lay bare the mystery of political 
iniquity than he. No one better understands how to! 
baffle, by exposure, the politicians who would, as 
Hamlet says, ‘circumvent God.’ The Liberator will, 
through his means, be the medium of such an array of 
facts, reports of speeches, &c. with lucid expositions of | 
the great congressional game now playing for slaves | 
and the souls of men, as will enable us to act with full | 
knowledge of all its points. Let every friend whose | 
eye this meets, immediately procure at least five ad-| 





ditional subscribers, (not, however, limiting bim or) 
herself to that smatl number,) that the expense of 
procuring this information may be defrayed by us, and 
that the information itself may be diffused over the 
largest possible surface, convincing and converting 
wherever it goes. Donations for this express purpose 
should be forthwith transmitted to the Liberator Com- 
mittee. Such donattons will encourage and cheer 
those devoted hearts, and strengthen the Massachu- 
setts and the American Societies, and thus the whole 
array of affiliated operations throughout the land, 
to labor more and more strenuvusly and devotedly for 
the extinction of slavery. It will impose a salutary 
restraint upon southern violence, and administer some 
deservec rebuke to northern tameness and servility, 
to have a * Caren amang them takin’ notes.” A man 
honored with the confidence of the abolitionists, has 
never before been sustained there, in this capacity, 
and they now send Mr. Child to that responsible post, 
as their accredited representative, with a renewed 
feeling of gratitude to him for the cause’s sake, that 
he bas made this further sacrifice of his own conveni- 
ence and interest, at the call of duty.—m. w. c. 





Catching «at Straws. 

The avidity with which the pro-slavery press seize 
upon an isolated fact of the return of a fugitive slave 
to the land deluged in the tears of suffering humanity, 
is indicative of the rotten foundation on which slavery 
is based, and of the readiness of its advocates to use 
any material, however frail, to prop it up. Fer a 
forcible exhibition of the spallow pretences of such 
reasoners, se0 av article from the Nantucket Islander, 
in a preceding column ;—and we would take this oc- 
cusion to commend that paper to the support of all 
technical democrats who wish to maintain a character 
for consistency, and who wold listen to the voice 
of Truth, which is ever calling to them to ‘come ur 
HIGHER,’ in preference to such a paper as the Boston 
Post, whose démocracy is as rotten as it prosslavery is 
odious. The Istandér is worth the amount of ite sub- 
scription money alone for historical facts with which 
t illustrates its principles, Mr. Hazewell, its editor, 
being a walking Encyclopedia of History.—y. 





a The General Agent gratefully acknowledges the 
raceipt of filteen dollars—a donation to the Liberator, 








from Hon. N. Borden, of Fal! River. 
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\ tals the pro-slavery clergy of Mas- | 
‘ leclared that Garrison was an infidel, | 
git non-resstanee led to infidelity.) | 
on of our dear Massachusetts | 
We must declare that they do not | 
J nis necessary. No matter | 
leclare it to be so necessary, | 
leome of itself, (whether as an | 
erwise, according to their respective be- | 
ms We must injure by praise | 
ving and the faithful dead, whose} 
vy rebuke to our dread of be-| 
ton. We may thereby produce the ime | 
vers that we have no opposition | 
e enormity of past and poe | 
in all be made to sink out of} 
eu tears over the fresh graves ofthe | 
1 what was two years ago villany | 
, may perchance be bap- | 
s of weeping, into the ten- | 
nees of opinion, that separated | 
f wh other, and which have | 
. ) 
Cc J i said as he did,‘upon yield- | 
: Gerrit Smith offered him, to| 
{ f Cazenovia Abolitionist, and | 
rty, acknowledging, as be did | 
} ter way, but did not like to stand 
' 1 t 1, we mourned over his 
knew itwould be a heavy one, from 
would be well nigh impossible. — 
! a hair’s breadth, doth seldom | 
s feet again,’ is as true as the hearts of steel | 
g times, with whem it originated.— | 
ny stopping-place in rolling down 
James C. Jackson is now upon. 
Massachusetts nearly two years ago, 
ving done all in his power to tntim- 
3 s now trying to cajole us.” We 
{that he had been eajoled, and we now 
if sunk into a mere cajoler, The 
we have here translated out of 
conveyancing into plain English, that 


y know thot he is thoroughly un- 


\ hereafier appear in the columns of 


ibly with notes by the editor.— 


Improve the Opportunity. 
! taining signatures to pe titions may 
serviceable to the cause of liberty, if 
m this labor use faithfully their op- 
eying anti-slavery truth to the un- 
they meet. Most of those who re- 
resto the first solicitation do so on 
lice founded on such gross misun- 

go! the character, objects, and measures 
sts, that a few words of quiet expla- 
» them. Rarely is the objection 
nd peremptory a manner as to 

ew without another word; and most | 
jector hints at, or expresses some 
reasoning and unreasonable, that it may 
reversed and made an argument on our own 
tedly have I obtained the signatures of 
issuring me that they entirely 
‘cussion and action upon the slave- 
slaves were perfectly happy at 

they ran away they ought to be 

\} yetin no instance have I used! 

or offensive 

{ continued the conversation beyond the 
Men 


to us than names; and it} 


solicitations ; in no in- 





ew acquaintance. and 
portant 


iso hours on the journey to 


enlighten the ignorance of any I 

is obtain access to very many | 
in contact with no other anti-| 
n such cases a few minutes of} 
secure a friend tothe cause for 


. 1 at its usual time, and the 
“sage was delivered in its usual manner, | 
l us? on more Important matters | 
r to note the proceedings of the | 
t to st t J.Q. Adams moved, at! 
repeal of the tyrannical Qist rule, | 
Whether there is freedom | 
. ss to ish the odious gag.- -y¥. | 
’ ee ae 
— Ee ‘tity oF tue Sexes.—For an| 
) defence of the mental equality 
t Was * tw created by the Creator, 
t we Gonbly refined,’ with man, who arre- 
“st the title of ‘lord of creation,’ see 
uy 
Gane > Asixeton, Dec. 9, 1842. 
r ‘—tt the published proceedings 
~* Seeting’ ia this place, in the Libera- 
‘Ne following resolution is omitted, 
. “ake. It should follow the preamble 
' *Mstitution of the U. States. 
a Yours, &c, S. DYER. 
‘ . sar tingy I} petition Congress, at its 
SR Of the | a he an immediate and peacefirl 





ome 











* Ten Years of Experience.’ 

This is the appropriate tithe which the Boston Fe- 
male A. 3. Society have given to their ninth annual 
report. This Society has been, from the inception of 
the wati slavery cause, one of the very most uctive 
and efficient of the instrumentalities which the ne- 
cessities of the times have created, and its aunual re- 
ports have been among the most effective of the 
weapons of our warfare, In all the vicissitudes of 
the cause, it has found a faithful chronicle in these 
The ferocity of the days of well-dressed mobs, the 
craft and subtlety of hollow friends, striving to make 
the cause of freedom subservient to their personal or 


sectarian purposes, the selfish plans which trembled 


‘ THE 


surpassed accuracy and extraordinary typographical 
beauty. It is very creditable to the skill and atren-| 
tion of Oliver Johnson, its publisher. To possess 
such a work in sucha shape is indeed like having. 
‘apples of gold in pictures of stiver. —x. Q. 


The Worcester Spy--Senator Preston and Gov- 
ernor Davis. 

The last Worcester Spy contains the following 
strictures upon an article of mine in the Liberator, @ 
week or two since, entitled ‘Senator Preston's let- 
ter.’ 

‘Senatok Preston's Lerrer. Some men 
eusily satisfied. Of this number must be accounted 


are 





lest truth idols of the 


people, the open hostility of the avowed enemies of 


should demolish some of the | 
freedom, and the more dangerous treas hery of those 
serving under her banne Y, have ever been exposed 
with a clearness of vision and a firmness of hand, 
which have been of incalculable advantage to the 
right understanding and efficient mauagement of the 
enterprise, And now that the days of mobs are pass- 
ed away, and after new organization has done its ap- 
p inted work of coveii: gthe retreat of those who 
could not endure the heat and toil of the anti-slavery 
battle field back to the church or the world—now that 
those who thought to put down free thought and free 
speech by brutal violence, have learned their mis- 
take, and that the craven champions, whose crests 
were once seen in the very fore front of the fight for 


freedom, have slunk away to an ignominious obscu- 


rilty—a new duty falls to the experienced bands of 
these sagacions and untiring advocates of human 
rights. It is to give a brief review of the history of 


the movement since it was commenced, twelve years 
since, by Wm. L. Garrison, that they who have been 
long in the field may thank God and take courage, 
in view of what has been done, and that they who 
have but just joined the ranks may know somewhat 


of the struggles 


through which the cause has been 
placed in the condition in which they find it. 


report begins at the beginning, states the case as it| 


stood in 1829, lays down the principles of the aboli- 


tiunists, vindicates their measures, describes their 
obstacles, sets forth their temptations, recounts their 
progress, and concludes with the solemn enunciation 
of this high resolve,—* We are bound to this cause, 
as to our religion, by all the most hallowed recollec- 
look to 


meet God in peace at our last hour, and to be united 


tions and the most radiant hopes. As we 
in joy to our fellow laborers departed, who devoted 
usin dying to the work of abolishing slavery, we 
renewedly vow ourselves to its accomplishment ; and 
that shall 
have the satisfaction and the improvement of high 


whether we live to see hour or not, we 


endeavor.’ 


This wide field is rapidly but distinctly surveyed, 


| 
and the true relations of all its parts and their vari-} 


ous natures clearly pointed out. The objections 
which have been urged against associated action are 
examined and shown to be unphilosophicai, and the 
inconsistency of those who cansent to remain in gov- 
ernmental, ecclesiastical, financial or commercial as- 
sociations, where they are bound by the action of the 
majority, and who yet shrink with real or affected 
squeamishness from associations where no member is 
bound by any thing but what he does or says bimself, 


is made as clear as sunshine 


partake in any organization, of any sort, for fear of | 


injuring their individuality, may consistently refuse 
to join anti-slavery societies on that ground. Any 
one may refuse to join them, withont being obnox- 
ious to the censure of any one, who does it because 
he verily thinks he can do the cause more service in 
some other way—provided he does endeavor to do 
it such service, and dees not make this objection to 
association an excuse for indolence, cowardice, or a 
The 


true nature of the anti-slavery associations are here 


selfish conformity to a corrupt public opinion. 


set forth in letters of light, and no man after reading 
these pages, need have any apprehensions for the in- 
tegrity of his individuality in joining an anti-slavery 
eovioty, that should not equelly deter him trom yora- 
ing a fire company or acricket-elub In this connec- 
tion the report defines the position of the anti-slavery 
associations, and shows that the confining of their 
action to the abolition of the claim of property in 
man, is nothing more than is necessary in this finite 
condition, and is in no just sense to be regarded as an 
infringement of free discussion. The anti-slavery 
platform is broad enough to receive all mankiud, for 
the accomplishment of the purpose for which it is 
erected, but is not intended to cover the whole earth 
and all the wrongs and oppretsions that are done 
upon its face. For the removal of these there is room 
enough in the world for the action of the very same 
individuals, strengthened and encouraged by their 
It disdains 
the character of a political party for the anti-slavery 


efforts and their triumphs in their behalf. 


sucicties, and reaffirms the great pacific principles 
which in the early days of the cause enforced all the 
measures and the speech of its friends. 

After alluding to the resemblance between these 
days and those when Christ appeared on earth, and 
finely expressing the great doctrine he taught, the 
report proceeds: ‘ This was indeed REL1G1IoN—a re- 
binding of the broken ties of humanity ! and in view 
of a principle so heroic and holy, however it may 
subject us to calumny and reproach, we feel bound to 
declare tothe slave, to the master, and to the world, 
that whatever may be the measures we muy adopt, 
they shall all be sanctified to the spirit of good will 
and peace." Though these cpinions touching the 
character, sphere and principle of anti-slavery associ- 
ations are applied particularly tu the society of which 
the reportis the organ, they are eqnally true of the 
American A, 8. Society and of ul! its auxiliaries. — 
The obstacles which have impeded, and still impede 
the progress of the cause, aro ably and clearly set 
forth. The answer to the objections against the 
action of women is embodied in a letter to Henry 
Clay, suggested by his appeai, in his famous slavery 
speech, to the women of the North, to reflect and 
desist from their efforts in the cause of abolition. It 
covers the whole ground, and is admirably well done, 
The temptations and progress of the abolitionists are 
next briefly considered, and the report concludes with 
the reselve above quoted. 

Extracts from this fine production will be given in 
this paper from time to time; but it should be in the 
hands of every abolitionist. It is especially adapted, 
as it was particularly intended, for those who have 
but lately come into our vineyard, and who know but 
little of the burden aud heat of the day 
the earlier laborers have endured, who yet db fot be- 


whieb 


| an article filling more than a column in the Liberator, 


The | 


Those who refuse to | 


our esteemed friend, the editor of the Worcester Spy 
—since he thinks Mr. Preston's letter a satisfactory 


| explanation of the matter the abolitionists had against 


bim. We fear that he must have looked at this an- 


ti-slavery matter through his whig spectacles, and | 


j that, too, in the perturbed aimosphere hanging about 


| a well-contested election, when it looked so strangely | 

} to him.’ | 
We extract the above from the commencement of 

| 


to which is attached the initials of Edmund Quincy. 
We should be very glad to know in what manner the | 
writer has been able to ascertain our thoughts. We} 
(certainly have never expressed any such opinions as | 
‘pm imputes to us, either in public or in private, nor 
aught that would bear such a construction. We have 
never uttered a word in justification or extenuation of | 
| Senator Preston’s remarks, whatever they might bave | 
| been, on the occasion alluded to. Thanks to a pretty | 
| good pair of eyes, we are not yet under the necessity | 
j of wearing ‘spectacles’ of any kind, and we would | 
| advise those who do, to wipe them up, and look | 
sharp, so as to know what they are about, before they | 
impute opinions to others by name, which they stig- | 
matize as unsound and unpatriotic. | 


IT certainly had no intention of misrepresenting the 
opinions of the editor of the Spy—and had no means 
jor ascertaining his thoughts except through the ex- 
; pression he tnade of them in his paper. If I have 
| misunderstood and misrepresented his expressions, 1 


stand ready to make the amende honorable, and am 
ready to give him any satisfaction that a Quaker can 
}ask anda non-resistant give. 





The following is the 


j article which gave rise to the remarks to which my 
| friend objects, as it stands in the Spy of November} 
| 2nd: t 

*‘Corresronpence. We referred a few weeks since 
j to the fucts which are developed in the following cor- | 
respondence, that has been handed in for publication. 
The public will now understand that neither Dayrer 
Wessren nor Jous Davis ever sat in the Senate si- 
lent listeners to Col, Presrox, threatening ‘to hang 
an abolitionist,shoutld he come into South-Carolina’— 
because Col. Preston never made use of any such 
menace.’ {The ttalics are those of the Spy.] 





If the editor of the Spy will read my remarks 
again, he will perceive that they do not charge him 
with ‘uttering a word in justification or extenuation 





of Senator Preston’s remarks ’—but simply state that 
he thought * Mr. Preston’s letter a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the matter the abolitionists had against him.’ 
Well! does he not think so? If the letter satisfies 
j him that Col. Preston never made use of any such 
menace, he surely must. The issue which I joined 
with the editor of the Spy was nut that he had en. 
dorsed what Mr. Preston said, but that he thought it 
| satisfactory, and a sufficient reply to the reports which | 
|had been rife to his disadvantage and that of the 
| Massachusetts Senators. Does he not think it so? 
| If so, he has no just ground for complaining of my | 
j simple statement of the fact, learned from his own 


| words. 


| As to the inference I drew from this, that 


i he isa man easily satisfied '"—that is a matter of in- 
| dividual opinion, to which my friend, I presume, will 
not dispute my right. 

To what did the denial of Mr. Preston amount? 
jir my readers will refer to the article in question, 
j they will see that I affirmed that the abolitionists had 
| never, to my knowledge, made the charge against 
; Col. Preston which he denies—but that they had 
| made the very charge he himself admits to be trae— 
| viz. that if a man who basdone a perfectly lawful act, | 
one in which he is sustained by the Constitution of 
the U. S., is subsequently taken in South Carolina, he 


| should be arrested, tried, and if convicted, hanged— 
und (hat notatl the governments on earth, tnescing 


this great general government, should save him from 
a felon’s death. 
Mr. After denying with righteous 
indignation the accusation that nobody had ever made 
—and making the enormous assertion that South- 
Carolina had never been disgraced by a single act of 
lawless violence—he proceeds to state what he did | 
say, in the following words : 


Now what explanation of this does 
Preston make? 





‘ On the ocvasion referred to, 1 was speaking of the 
violation of our laws, by the dissemination of incen-| 
diary matter through the Post-Office ; and asserted 
| that if any ene guilty of this offence were subsequent- 
ly found within the jurisdiction of South-Carolina, 
he wonld assuredly suffer the penalty of the laws.’ | 


¢ | 

In what respect does Mr. Preston's own statement | 
of the matter differ from 
always made ? 


that the abolitionists have | 
Does the doing of an unlawful and | 
wicked act with the forms of Jaw, make it any less 
an art of lawless violence ? 


What was ‘ the incendi- 
ary mater disseminated through the Post-Office,’ to 
Why, the publi-| 
cations of the American A. 8. Society—as much in- 
cendiary publications as the New Testament and 
Declaration of Independence ! 


which ths legislation is to apply ? 


And it seems that a 
mun for dropping one of these publications into the | 
N. Y. Post-Office is to be hanged, (with all the due 
formalities of trial observed,) if he can be afterwards 


caught within the jurisdiction of South-Carolina ! 
And this Mr. Preston writes to Mr. Davis asa satis- | 
factory account of his words and of Mr. Davis's si- | 
lence! Surely ke thought abolitionists ‘men that) 
might be easily satisfied!’ 

The fact that Mr. Davis was not present or did not, 
hear this outrageous nullification when it was uttered, | 
is certainly sufficient reason why he did not notice it} 
at the time. But how can he justify himself in keep- | 
ing silence after he had the treason authenticated un | 
der the hand and seal of the utterer ? 


Suppose Mr. | 
Davis had written to Mr. Preston an account of a) 
speech which he (Mr. P.) had not heard, and of | 
which he wished an explanation something to this | 


effect :—‘ I said that if a man claiming to hold*proper- | 
ty in man in South-Carolina, shall be afterwards found 
within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, he shal! be | 
arrested, tried by the laws of that State, and if con-! 
victed, banged in spite of all the governments on! 
jearth, this general government included ;’ would | 
jthree years elapse before the Senator from S. C 
| would bring 


on 
it before the public? And would he! 
it as an explanation which might, or | 
might not, be satisfactory to the slavelolders? Would | 
Mr. Davis probably have retained his seat in the Sen- 


then produce 





grudge to these later comers the fullest measure of) #¢ DY longer than it would require to bring it before | 


reward. Children have grown up since this move- 


Ss 

ment began, and they need instruction in this most 
important passage in human histery. 
Truth, as it drives away the thick darkness that cov- 
ers the people, reaches eye after eye that had been 
mistaking darkness for light. They who have thus 
received their light need such aid as this, lest they 
lt is 
an excellent manual for abolitionists themselves, to 


see, for a time at least, ‘men as trees walking ’ 


keep their principles pure, and make their measures 
right. Atthe same time, there is nothing in the cir- 
cle of anti-slavery that could be placed in the hands 
of those who stand aloof from the cause with greater 


The 
beauty of its type, tire felicity of its illustrations, the 


probability of making a hopeful impression. 


calinness of its spirit, must recommend it to all whose 
taste and refinement are elevated by any relish of ha- 
manity—while its fidelity and truthfulness must find 
its way to mauy a heart that has not yet been opened 
to the reception of the divine truths of Freedom. 
Let it be liberally circulated among all classes of the 
community. Let there wot be an anti-slavery house- 
hold without one lying on its table. Let there not be 
an anti-slavery society without a liberal supply for 
distribution. It is the very instrumentality which 
the exigencies of this present time demand. Let abo- 
iitionists see to it that it does its appointed work. 


} them and procure Lis expulsion? And yet this would | 


| be no whit a greater outrage upon common justice | 
' 


The lish. of| and common sense, or amore flagrant violation of the | 


Constitution, than was this speech of Mr. Preston's, on 
his own showing. And Massachusetts Senators could 
| sit quietly at the same board, and, for aught that ap- 
| pears, on friendly relations with the traitorous brag- 
gart! Such is the difference which a few degrees of | 
| latitude makesion a man’s natural and constitutional 
| rights !—r. 


Encouraging Items. 

The churches in Boston begin so show signs that 
all the artillery of truth which bas been for ten years 
| playing upon them, at length is producing some effect. 
Mr. Winslow is considering the Latimer petitions ; 
Dr. Lowell (may he be blessed by the good deed) read 
them in his pulpit, and signed them. Mr. Bartol has 
signed; so has Mr. 8. K. Lothrop; so bas Mr. Waters- 
ton ; so has James Freeman Clarke, recommending to 
his people to sign also. As fast as public men take a 
right step, and the knowledge of it reaches us, they 
shall have the benefit of the Liberator's circulation, 
that their example may move others to emulate it.— 
Let not those who have borne the burden and heat of 
the anti-slavery day smile at these memoranda, as if 
it were a slight thing for aclergyman to sign these 
petitions. It is not an agreeable thing to undergo the 











The Report, moreover, is got up ina siyle of un- 


mi srepresentationa of slaveholdingor pro-slavery pa- 


LIBERATOR... 


rishioners—to be told that itis uniting Church and 
State, levelling the ministerial office to the town crier’s, 
and making the i alpit an intell nee «offic e, to say a 


werd, iu public ministrations, abeut slaves. It is not 
pleasant to see valuable parishtoners lrastily leaving 
It is 


as greata trial to the metropolitan clergyman to face 


the building the moment Yhat a petition is read. 


his pro-slavery people, as it is fur the country layman 
to fiee his pro-slaverg cle rgyman. The fault of the 
former is the fault of the majority of abolitionists also 
—i.e. that he did not begin to take up his particular 
cross sooner. To conclude this week's memoranda of 
encouraging items, the Reverend E. Thresher of the 


Christian Watchman, has found out that slavery is a 





sin.—™, w. c. 


{Gr AMORY HALL. 
The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Fair. 
Let no one who wishes to sustain the cause and its 
various instrumentalities throughout the land, be ab- 
sent from the Fair. 





It opens on Tuesday morning 
next, at 10 o'clock, and offers an unequalled oppor- 
tunity for the purchase of all the little elegany 
gifts which make the season pleasant by their inter- 
change. 





The Requisition of Latimer. 

The baffled slavoeracy of Norfolk, disappointed of 
the auto da fe with which they had been feasting 
their imaginations while the proceedings against Lat- 
imer were pending here, have hit upon a new device 
to procnre their victim, They have procured an in- 
dictment against him for some offence—larceny, most 
propably—and have sent ona requisition to Gover- 
nor Davis, demanding him. This is a new trick of 
Any 


when he 


the tyrants, which should be well understood. 
fugitive slave who wears any clothing 
leaves his master, may be indicted for stealing. [t 
will be a mach more popular way of getting at their 
property, te demand them as thieves, than as slaves. 
A thief is not a popular character in a trading com- 
munity, and the outery against any man as one, in- 
stinctively shuts the hearts of the mass of the people 
against him. It ought, in all cases, to be regarded as 
a fetch, to get the victim within the grasp of his op- 
pressor. And the nature of thefi,in the relation of 
master and slave, ought to be constantly kept before 
the people. Theft! indeed! Supposing the charge 
of Gray to be well founded—to what does it amoant? 
One man has been robbing another for years, of all 
his earnings, and when at last the victim helps him- 





self to a portion of what he regards as his just dues, ; 
he is to be demanded as a thief! This is setting a 
thiefto catch a thief, with a witness But can a} 
slave commit the legal crime of theft? A chattel may 
be stolen—and often is, in this country, by right hon- | 
orable and reverend pilferers—but can it steal any | 
thing else ? Who ever heard of a horse escaping in- | 


to another State, demanded as u fugitive from justice, 


because he carried away his master’s blanket? *And | 
yet this is no more absurd than the case of a slave es- 
caping, in the eye of common sense, and [ should 
think of common law, if that be indeed the perfection 
of reason. 

A Goy. who is disposed to be a strict construction- 
ist, (and Virginia surely could not complain of that,) 





miglit refuse to deliver up a fugitive article of prop- 
At 
Bench did, | 
about a hundred years ago, when one highwayman 


erty, on the ground that a thing could not steal 
least, he might do as the Court of King’s 


brought an action against another for an equitable di- 
vision of their plunder upon the road, viz: turn it out! 
of court as an outrage upon justice and common sense, 
that one thief should demand another. [ apprehend, | 


however, that the Governor of Massachuset!s—either | 


in esse or in posse—is hardly far enough advanced in! 
There 


will arise a Governor, and not necessarily a third} 


anti-slavery lore to do either of these things. 


party Governor neither—that will do them, or what | 


is an equivalent to them. j 
Tn the mean time, I hope that poor Latimer will be 
kept out of the way. 


ple in a man’s hiding himself when a wild beast is in | 
pursait ol bim—ana beasts are NOW aller Latins, 


There is no sacrifice of princi- 


with whom tigers and hyenas would justly complain } 
Mrs. Glasse, the ancient and ex- 
cellent writer on cookery, commences a receipt for 


of being compared. 


dressing a hare with these significant words—* first 
catch your hare.’ I hope that the friends who know 
the form where this poor hare is hid will take care to 
keep it from his pursuers, so that they may be disap- 
pointed of the hell-broth on which they have set their 
hearts. 
cautions, it will then be time enough to see what 


Should he be seized in spite of all their pre- 


Massachusetts men will suffer to be done in the prem- 
ises. There will be plenty of such cases to test the 
spirit and ascertain the rights of the men of Massa- 
chusetts, without compromising this poor fellow.— 
He is a special object of the hatred of the slavehold- 
ers, andthey will not fail to make an example of him 
if they can get him, by fair means or foul. Even if 
this requisition should be evaded, he should be placed 
as far as possible beyond the reach of kidnappers. 
For there is no expense and no pains that a baffled 
tyrant will spare to wreak his vengeance upon the 
object of his especial spite. And the tyrant in this 
case is nut the miserable Gray alone, but all Virginia 
and the whole South.—e. @. 








Fruits of a Corrupt Tree. 

What must be the depth of despair and utter hope- 
lessness felt by the fugitive slave, when he finds public 
opinion, and official action in the free States, banded 
with a tyrannical master against him; when he finds 
constables, lawyers, judges and clergy, waiting to 
crush the last hope which intervenes between him 
and a tyranny worse than death! 

What toust be the depth of meanness in the heart 
of the slaveholder, who ruthlessly pursues, with all 
these advantages, the miserable, friendless, despair- 
ing fugitive, and having seized, drags him back to a 


terrific punishment, and a still more hopeless captiv- 
ity, boasting himself all the time a subject, advocate, 
and practical illustration of the law of nownor ! 





How great must be the blindness, or how great the 


depravity, of that very large portion of our clergy, | 
why teach that the practice of slaveholding involves | 
no forfeiture of the christian name, and who plainly 
show themselves opposed in theory, practice and sym- 
pathy, to the advocates of immediate emancipation ! 

How great is the delusion of a people who call 
themselves free and enlightened, and yet believe that 
religion requires of them obedience to the laws of sla- 
very; who believe that law can sanction wickedness ; 
who lo not see that every enactment founded on es- 
sential injustice, is, and always was, and ever will be, 
null and void, and no more deserving respect, consid- 
eration or obedience, after its passage with all legal 
formalities, than when first conceived in the heart of 
the vilest oppressor of humanity.—c. kK. w. 





The Finance Commitive appointed at.a meeting in 
Belknap-sireet Church, on Tuesday evening, 25th 
October last, to procure subscriptions for sustaining the 
defence of George Latiner, acknowledge receipt of 
the following sums, viz. 


From Mrs. H. Chapman, Boston, $1 00 
Wm. W. Marjoram, “ 5 00 
Solomon R. Alexander, * 50 
J.P. Hine, 50 
Isaac Woodland, at Belknap-street Church, 5 00 


Collection in Ist Christian Church, Sammer- 


street, Boston, 7 26 
Collection in Zion's Methodist Church, West 
Centre-street, Boston, 6 15 
Collected at Andover, Frye viliage, by Robert 
Cheyne, 5 47 
Collection at Weymouth, 5 97 
“ Lynn, 50 
Collected at Charlestown, by Wm Fowler, 7 00 
Wa. Adams, Pawtucket, R. L., 6 07 


$50 41 
Paid for expenses of Committee appointed to 

wait on John Q. Adams, 
Balance on hand, $45 41 

The Committee regret to announce, that of the 
amount collected at Belknap-street Church, in addi- 
tion to the uboye, between fourteen and fifteen dol- 
lars are retained by a persow who was entrusted with 
the same fur safe Rideiog. fo behalf of Com. 


ANTI-SLAVERY 


On TUESDAY, Dec. 20, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


slavery principles throngh the community; and NOT 
to making an abolition political party, with which this 


THE NINTH 
MASSACHUSETTS 


FAIR 
At AMORY HALL, 


OPEN 


i> The funds to be devoted to the diffusion of antt- 


effort has no connection. £1, 

Besides all the usual vast variety of ladies’, gen- 
tlemen’s and children’s dress of the newest and most 
tasteful make und material, and all the different spec- 
imens of every possible kind of bead-work, wax-work, 
straw-work, ribbon-work, glass-work, paper-werk, 
shell-work, knitand net-work, embroidered and plain 
work, in all the recent and tasteful models of Paris 
and London, which it would be in vain to attempt to 
specify, comprising every siyle of reticule of every 
possible material, from the most expensive to the 
cheapest and simplest, with all manner of work-boxes, 
dressing cases, purses, needle books, emery and toi- 
lette cushions, screens, mats, slippers, socks, caps, 
mitts, gloves, braces, frills, collars, frocks, &e. &e. &e. | 
besides all these customary attractious of Bazaars, | 
there willbe several hundred’ dollars’ worth of the | 
new 








WOODEN MOSAIC, or TUNBRIDGE WARE. | 

The largest and choicest selection of WOODEN | 
MOSAIC, or TUNBRIDGE WARE ever import- 
ed into this country, being several hundred dollars 
worth of the most beautiful Writing-Desks, ‘Tea-Cad- 
dies, Work-Boxes, Watch-Cases of different patterns, 
Thermometers, ‘Taper-Stands, Card-Trays, Paper- 
Folders, Minute-Meusures, Card-Cases, &e. &e. all) 
of the same beautiful and perfect inlaid arabesque | 
work, composed of a hundred different woods. No 
epithets descriptive of beauty and neatness of finish in 
wood-work, can be extravagant in this connection, | 
but must necessarily fall short of the reality. 


_ ‘ 
The Amory Hall will also have, during the Fair, | 
all the attractions of a | 
PICTURE GALLERY, | 
Containing Paintings of the old masters, of attraction 
sufficient to induce and repay a long journey only to! 
look upon them: In particular, the Vandyke, pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Society by John C. Gore, | 
Esq. and which is probably the only one in the coun- | 
try to be purchased, and merits the attention of ama- 
teurs, connoisseurs, collectors and public institutions | 
of painting. For the conclusive evidence of its gen-| 
uineness, see Mr, Loring’s Letter in another column. 
SERIES OF FIGURES IN COMPLETE AND! 
CHARACTERISTIC COSTUME, among which 
are, Danixnt, O'Connevt, in Lonv Mayor's Ropes— 
Ursuline Lady Abbess, and Novice about to take the 
veil—an Irish Peasant—Mother and Nurse,—Peasant 
driving Pigs—Elizabeth Fry—Fortune teller, &c. 
all most carefully and successfully executed. 


THE BOOK TABLE 

Will this year be even more attractive than ever. 
The Liberty Bell will be published there, with an en- 
graving of Dr. Follen, and containing articles from 
Mrs. Follen, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, W.L. Gar- 
rison, Lord Morpeth, Dr. Bowring, Harriet Martineau, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Edmund Quincy, Mrs. 
Child, Theodore Parker, N. P* Rogers, Richard Al- 
len, Isaac T. Hopper, and other well known writers. 
Temperance ballads, presented by Farner Matuaw 
the Landscape Annual, Tourist in Italy, Russian Sou- 
venirs, all the anti-Slavery publications, Engravings 
of William Lloyd Garrison, Elias Hicks,-Dr. Follen, 
and many other abolitionists. All manner of beauti- 
ful writing materials—letter and note paper, with and 
without initial letters, mottoes and paintings. Blot- 
ting-books of the most delicate and artist-like finish— 
Pencil, crayon, and water color drawings of exquisite 
beauty ; Parisian stals, each representing obe of the 
splendid monuments of Paris; ornamented Pens; 
most beautiful Pen-wipers ; an immense collection of 
Book-Marks, with mottoes in all languages ; Rules 
and Card-Cases of the celebrated arbutus tree of Kil- | 
larney ; Hearts, Rings, Paper-Fotders, and Crosses, of | 
the Killarney deer’s hoof and horn ; Biack-Rock Am- | 
ethysts; a splendid series of illustrations of Russian 
life, executed on iron; Miniatures of Clarkson on 
ivory; Portrait of Dr. Channing ; Dioramas and Pano- 
ramas; one of the Tuames Tusnet, of surpassing ac- 
curacy and beauty ; French Jewelry and Perfumery; 
Soap; Mustard. 





SEAL OF JOHN HANCOCK, 
The one which he always wore and used, presented to 
_ * ths Bair by Samuct J, Moy 
This most valuable relic of revolutionary times will 
be found at the Book Table. 


SWISS CARVED WORK. 
A lot of the carved vases, cottages, &c. of Switzer- 
land, of the most admired kind. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

The collection is rare and valuable, and has been 
just increased in size and value from European 
sources. Dr. Madden, Richard Webb, Miss Jen- 
nings, George Downes, and many other collectors, 
have sacrificed the results of their favorite pursuit to 
the interests of the anti-slavery cause. A BooK oF 
Inisu Batraps, collected by Richard Webb, highly 
illustrative of the national mind and character of Ire- 
land. Child’s Scrap Book, by the same hand. 


TAPESTRY. 

Splendid specimens, of various styles, most bril- 
liantly and perfectly executed ; Historical, Floral, 
and Ornithological ; which cannot be valued at less 
than $50 each. Crape Lisse flower-work, a new 
style ; Cushions, tabourets, work-table-fronts,Screens, 
&e. &c, of the most elaborate needle-work, some 
expensively mounted ; Libérty Bell Purses ; richly 
embroidered silk aprons, of the heaviest Chinese 
style, and the lightest French style. Cotton nettings 
for sofa and chair coverings, of various patterns.— 
Worsted net Shawls and Comforts: Muffs; pieces of 
silk patch-work, of extraurdinary size and beauty. 

RARE OLD BOOKS! 

The attention of Bibliopolists is invited toa few 
veryold books, the munificent present of Richard D- 
Webb, of Dublin. Among them are ‘ Histoire de la 
Laponie, tradnite du Latin de Jean Scheffer.’— 
= This is the work which Dr Edward Danie! Clarke, 
in his Seandinavian travels, congratulates himself on 
having found in Stockholm, it being a great prize from 
its rarity. ‘Gersoni Opnscula.’ From the style of 
the type and the character of the printing and illumi- 
nations, this book is known by bibliographers’ to be 
one of the productions of the press of ULRIC ZELL, 
a pupil of Faust and Scheffer. He printed at Col 
ogne, between the years 1465 and 1470. Spevimen’s 
like this are highly prized by collectors being eztreme- 
ly rare. This book, though 375 years old, is in ex- 
cellent preservation, Taxes de !a Chancellerie 
Romaine’ printed within 21 years of the invention of 
the art: like all very old books, it has neither title-page 
paging or catch-words, and the imprint is at the end. 
‘The way cast up, *by George Keith ; very valoable 
to collectors of ‘ Friends books.’ ‘Itis not known 
that there is another copy outof collections.’ * Life 
of the Duke of Newcastle, written by his Duchesse.’ 
A most curious work valuable for its rarity and the 
light it tnrows on the ‘manner of being ‘of the En- 
glish nobility of that day. Sulphur Medals of the 
seventy Kings of France, and other great men. 

CHARITY TABLE, 

A quantity of strong useful clothing is laid apart for 
those who are in the habit of considering the poor at 
this inclentent season, that their purchases at the Fair 
may thus be ‘twice blessed.’ 


Maria W. Chapman, — Lydia Maria Child, 
Eliza F. Meriam, mily 4. Winslow, 
“Anne W. Weston, Mary G. Chapman, 
Henrietta Sargent, Susan Cabot, 
Olivia Bowditch, Marianne Cabot, 


Caroline F. Willitms, — Abby Southwick, 
Catherine Sargent, Mary Young, 
M. A. W. Johnson, Mary Willey, 
Helen E. Garrison, Lowsa Loring, 


Eliza Lee Follen, 
Thankful Southwick, 
Lavinia Hilton. 
Anna R. Philbrick, 
Caroline Weston, 
Maria White, 


Ann T. Greene Phillips, 
Hannah Tufts, 

Mary F. Rogers, 
Marian 4. Fuller, 
TFouisa M. Sewall. 
Sarah B. Shaw. 


The Managers have taken more than usual pains to 
direct such arrangements for an elegant 


REFRESHMENT TABLE, 


together with such or tal arrang teas shall 
make the Amory Hall Fair in every respect a most 
delightful and interesting occasion, during the five days 
before and three days after Christmas. Admittance 
25 cents during the two first days—12 1-2 cents the 
remainder of the time. Season tickets 50 cents. 
a 








OP We are reluctantly compelled to defer the pro- 
ceedings of the Waltham Latimer meeting till next 

















To the Free Citizens of Massachusetts, 
The Latimer Committee again address you, to urge 


| on you prompt, earnest, thorough actionon THE 
R 


eat Massacunusetts Petitions. We lay them 
again before you. 

GREAT PETITION TO CONGRESS. — 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America: 

‘Che undersigned, citizens of the State of Massa- 
chusets, earnestly desiring to free their Common- 
wealth and themselves from all connection with do- 
mestic slavery, and to secure the citizens of their 
State from the danger of exslavement, respectfully 
pray your henorable body, 

To pass such laws, and propose such antendnrents 
to the Constitution of the United States, as skal! for- 
ever sepurate the people of Massachusetts from al! 
connection with slavery. 


GREAT MASSACHUSETTS PETITION. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of ihe 
State of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, earnestly. desiring to free this Common. 
wealth and themselves from all connection with do- 
mestic slavery, and to secure the citizens of this State 
from the danger of enslavement, réspeéctfully pray 
your honorable body, 

1. To forbid all persons holding otice under any 
law of this State, from in any way, officially or under 
color of office, aiding or abetting the arrest or deten 
tion of any person claimed as a fugitive from slavery. 

2. To forbid the use of our jails or public property 
of any description whatever, within the Common- 
wealth, in the detention of any alleged fugitive from 
slavery. : 

3. To propose such amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as shall forever separate the 
people of Massachusetts from all contection with 
slavery. 


These petitions are to circulate in every town. 
If possible, they are to enterevery house in the 
State. Afier being signed by every freeman and 
woman they are to be returned to Boston und united 
to become the Great Praven or Massacnuserrs. 
There has been a’ bitter strugale here within a few 
weeks between slave laws and our bill of rights.— 
Who will nof unite in the simple prayer that our 
ancient Commonwealth may be freed from all con- 
nection with slavery? Slavery itseif has made the 
present issue, and will certainly soon force it upon 
Congress, and our Legislature will be compelled to 
actupon it. The time demands an expression from 
the whole people. 

We now call upon every town to act in this mat- 
ter. A superintendent to insure the circulation of 
the Massachusetts petitions has been appointed and 
written to ineach town. 

We urge you to see that this office is filled by 
some one i your own town at once. The super- 
intendent should district his town, so that every 
house shall be visited, and take measures that there 
be immediate, efficient action. We urge every 
freeman to volunteer as an assistant in circulating. 
We would also urge that you invite every christian 
minister in your town to aid the work by counsel 
and exhortation. 

We suggest and urge that simultaneous meetings 
be held in every town throughout the State, on the 
22d inst. forefethers day, to consider lhe subject of 
SLAVERY IN MassacnuserTrts, and choose represen- 
tatives to a county convention to be held on the first 
Monday of January 1843, in each county, at each of 
which two delegates shall be chosen, to meet at 33, 
Amory Hall, in Boston, at9 A.M. on the third 
Wednesday of Jan. to assist in presenting the great 
petition to the Legislature of the State. 

We appeal to Salem, New-Bedford, Lowel!, Wor- 
cester, Charlestown, Springfield and all the large 
towns near as well as distant not to be behindhand, 
not to fall behind Boston, where every house will be 
visited. Friends, meet and do this work systemati- 
cally and thoroughly, for the honor of your town 
and State. 

We urge that the great petitions be returned to 
the Latimer Committee, at their head quarters, No. 3, 
Amory Hall, Boston, if possible, by the 22d of De- 
cember, but at any rate before the first of Jan. 1545. 
Let them, if possible, come free of expense. 

In many towns the work is going on nobly. Let 
each individual feel his town disgraced if it does not 
send up its hundreds or thousands of names. Let it 
be felt that this is no partiai prayer, but the prayer 
of the State. 

Newspapets throughout the State are respectfully 
requested to copy this circular. 


Hf. pawn 
WM. F. CHANNING, 
FRED’K 8S. CABOT, 
Latimer Committee. 
3, Amory Hall, Boston, Dec. 13, 1842. 


The Vandyke--Letter from E. G. Loring. 
Bosvox, Dee_-5, 1842. 
Dear Ferenn: 

Mr. Gore told ine, at the time of presenting to us 
the Vandyke, that it was bought by him in- Florence, 
inthe year 1832, where he had beena student of 
paintings in the Academy, or under the direction of 
one of its Proféssors, for three years. It came,as was 
stated, from the Ricciardi palace, and was bought by 
Mr. Gore not only on his own judgment, but on that 
of Horatio Greenough, the sculptor, who first called 
his attention to the picture, and informed him it could 
be purchased, and also on the recommendation of 
Betzoli, a Professor, and Benvenuti, the President of 
the Academy, both of whom pronounced it a master- 
piece. 

Mr. Gore had frequent opportunities to compare it 
with a variety of Vandyke’s pictures in the Floren- 
tine galleries, and considers it one of the best efforts 
of that artist, in that style. 
to me: 


He remarks, in a letter 


‘ Vandyke, at different periods of his life, adopted 
two styles of coloring. One was very warm and 
glowing—the other wag severe and cold, but exceed- 
ingly chaste, affording the same sad, yet pleasant feel- 
ings, that a view of ovr latest autumnal landscape 
does. 

After [ beeame sole proprietor of this treasure, I 
used sometimes to determine | would find out some 
great fault, or pick some flaw among its excellencies. 
Sof would then hurry away to the Tribune, and 
revel, for half a day, amidst the exquisite tints of 
Titian, and refresh my admiration, and dazzle my 
eyes with the brilliant and gorgeous coloring of the 
Venetian school. [ would, at such times, select only 
those excellent pictures which it seemed impossible 
to equal; and then when I went home, during the 
stillness of an Italian summer noontide, with a splen- 
did, cloudless sky over my head, lighting up the an- 
cient works of arton every side, alone, and meeting 
with but few passengers in the almost deserted streets 
to interrupt my fresh remembrances, | would sit down 
opposite to my picture, and find myself obliged to 
confess, that, without the aid of rich eolor, it was, in 
truth and sincerity, equal to any thing L had seen. 
The subdued tone of this portrait, the breadth of its 
light and shadow, but more particularly the masterly 
manner in which the middle tints are managed, con- 
stitute its chief excellencies. From the greatest lighi, 
to the deepest shadow, there is the most harmonious 
succession of tints, which leaves the judgment nothing 
to desire. There is no glare, no glitter, It is a love- 
ly, pure picture, full uf chastity and patrician dignity ; 
and, if I had a Beatrice, of all others, this iv eminent- 
ly the manner in which I should Kike to have her re- 
semblance taken. And [ do not question that the 
character of the individual lad considerable influence 
with the artist, as to his coloring. It is said to be a 
likeness of one of the Medici family. Whether it is 
or not, I am incapable of saying. A reference to 
medals, perhaps, might establish the fact. Itis worth 
mentioning, that even a cultivated eye does not, at 
first, realize itsexceilence. It bears the closest atten- 
tion, the strictest scrutiny ; and it seems impossible 
that a true painter can be found, who will not pro- 
nounce it to be a master-piece, aod fit for the cabinet 

of a king.’ 

Speaking of the other picture, he says : 

* The other portrait I also bonght in Florence. It 
is a very. much labored effort of a Flemish artist, 
(name not remembered, ) and is particularly remarka- 
ble for its drapery. The coloring is an imitation of 
Titian’s. It is valuable for a student, and ought ta 
be placed in some public gallery.’ 

Yours truly, 
ELLIS GRAY LORING. 


ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The Lecture at the Smith School Room, on Mon- 
wy evening next, December 19th, will be delivered by 
ENDELL Paitiips.—Subject—Sketch of the Arts. 


MARRIED—In Dedham, on Sunday evening last, 
by the Rev. John T. Sargent of Boston, John A. 
Collis, General Agent of the American A. 8. Soci- 
ety, to Eunice, daughter of Jasen Messenger, Esq. of 
Dedham. A large party of abolitionists were present 
on the happy occasion. 

In Newport, R. I. Mr. Henry O. Remington, of N. 














HENRY W. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
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Bedfotd, to Miss Mary Ann C, Rice, of Newport. 
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rO=ETR Y. 
WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD. 


GORGE LENOX-CONYNGHAM, 





BY MRs. 
Niece of Robert Emmett. 


ee. ge as oeeee 


‘Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him; 
but weep sore for him that goeth away: for he shall | 
return no more, nor see his native country. But he 
ahal! die in the place whither they liave led him cap- 
tive, and shal! see this land no more.’ 

Jeremiah, chap. 22. ver. 10 and 12. 


Not fur the dead—not for the unconscious—weep, 


Whose country’s ruin troubleth not their sleep: 

There is a mockery in the tears ye shed 

For them who from the wrath to come have fled : 
No, weep not for the dead. 


Your grief afflicts not them: they do not hear 


Tie tone whose lightest sound was once so dear: 


Wonld ye awake them, if ye could, to know 


What we they loved and left must undergo? 
Wake not the dead to woe 


Weep ye not for the dead: a blessed doom 


Hath closed on them the portals of the tomb : 


Their quict memory dreams not of the past: 


Their anchor, through eternity, is fast: 


Their changeless fate is cast 
Weep ye not for the dead :-—but wee p, Weep sore 
For them who go—and shal! return no more: 
Weep for the vanquished, captive, exile bands, 
Condemned to waste away in foreign lands, 


With nerveless heerts and hands, 


Weep for the weary, way-worn, aged men, 
Who deemed they ne'er should leave their home 
again 
They go, they go from that beloved home,— 
They go in distant dreariness to roam, 
And back they shall not come. 


Weep for the delicately nurtured young, 

Whose childish necents must renounce the tongue 

In which their mothers taught them to lisp forth 

Praise to their God,-—good wil! to all on Earth ; 
The tongue that hailed their birth. 


Of desolation resteth ; whose sife’s light 


| 
Weep for the widowed bride, on whom the blight 
| 
Is quenched within the tomb of one that lies 
in the fallen land she learned from him to prize,— 

Fallen, never to arise. 
Weep for the brave,—the banished, baffled brave, | 
Bereaved of all they vainly bled to save ;— 
The brave who still would gladly die to free 
The native country they shall never see,— 

Dear, even in slavery. 
Weer p, Weep for these; but let no senseless tear 
Flow for the dead. Exempt from grief and fear, 
The land that bore them pilloweth their head ; 
Their graves among their father’s graves are spread ; | 


Then weep not for the dead. | 


From the Herald of Freedom 
fy The southern Methodists, while enslaving theis | 
neighbors, are in the habit of singing at their religiour | 
festivals, a hymn in celebration of the Heavenly Union | 
that prevails among them. Some genius has parodied 
their canticle so as tu have it suit their slaveholding | 
meridian, and here itis. It would be as much as the | 
reader's sides were worth, to hear Frederick Douglass, 
the fugitive, sing it, on the way home from an Fee 
Slavery Convention, among a car-load of abolition. 
fsts.—n. PR. 


[This parody appeared originally in the Liberator, 
some years since | 
SLAVEHOLDER'’S PARODY. 


Come, saints and sinners, hear me tell, 


How pious priests whip Jack and Nef, 
And women buy, and children sell, } 
And preach all sinners down to hell, | 


And sing of heavenly union 


They'll bleat and ba, like any goats, 
Gorge down black sheep, and strain at motes, | 
Array their backs in fine black coats, 
And seize their negroes by their throate, 
And choke for heavenly union. | 
They !! church you tf you sip a dram, 
And damn you if you steal a lamb, 
Yet rob old Tony, Doll and Sam, 

Of human rights and bread and ham, | 


Kidnapper’s heavenly union. | 


They ll talk of heaven and Christ's reward, 
And bind his image with a cord, 

And scold and swing the lash abliorr'd 
And sell their brother in the Lord, 


To hand-culf heavenly union. 


They'll read and sing a sacred sonp, 
And make a prayer both loud and long, 
And teach the right and do the wrong, 
Hailing the brother, sister throng, 
With words of heavenly union. 


We wonder how such saints ean sing, | 
Or praise the Lord upon the wing, } 
Who roar and scold and whip and sting, 
And to their slaves an@ mammon cling, 
In guilty conscience's union. 

They'll raise tobbacco, corn and rye, 
And drive and thieve and cheat and lie, 
And Isy up treatures in the sky, 

By making switch and cowskin fly, 


in hope of heavenly union 


They'!! crack old Tony on the scull, 





And preach and roar like Bashau bull, 
Or braying ass, of mischief fall, 
Then seize old Jacob by the wool, 


And pull for heavenly union. 


A roaring, ranting, sleek man thief, 
Who lived on mnatton, veal and beaf, 
And never would afford relief, 

To needy sable sons of grief, 

Was big with heavenly union. 


Love not the world the preacher said, 
And winked his eye and shook his head, 
And seized on Tom and Dick and Ned, 
Cut short their meat and clothes and bread 
Yet stil! loved heavenly union. 


Another preacher whining spoke, 

Of one whose heart for sinners broke ; 
He tied old Nanny fo an oak, 

And drew the blood at every stroke, 
And pray'd for heavenly onion. 


Two others ope'd their iron jaws, 

And waved their children-stealing paws ; 
There sat their children in gew-gaws— 
By stinting negroes’ backs and maws, 


They keep up heavenly union. 





All good from Jack another takes, 
And entertains their flirts and rakes, 


Who dress as sleek as glossy snakes, 
And cram their mouths with sweeten'd cakes, 
And this goes down for union. 


From the Irish Friend. 
THD DYING TRIEF. 

‘Lord, remember me when thou comest intd thy 
kingdom.’ ‘ 

* This day sheltthoa be with me in Paradise.’—Luke 
xxiii. 8, 42, 43. : 
Rememper thee? yes! there is mercy above, 

For guilt the most dark, thro’ my suffering love, 
The mercy that moved me for Judah to die, 
Tt has triumphed—thy name is recorded on high. 


Ere the even decline on Jerusalem's fine, 

Ere sleep shall have hush'd her tumultuous train, 

Ere darkness revisit Gethsemane’s bowers, 

Or shade the false splendor of Herod's proud towers, 
Ere thy clay shall be cold from thy languishing death, 


Thy soul shall receive the full meed of thy faith. 
Thoa hast scorned not thy Master in suffering& shame, 


And now will I joy to * remember” thy name ; 

With me thou shalt enter ny Father's abude,— 

First frnit of my cross—xnd first seeled by my blood ! 
T.s. M. 





MISCELLANY. 





Coming Oat, 
From tha Nantucket Islander. 
Friend Hazewell: Please insert the followin 
and oblige thy friend in so doing. 


w% 


To the Monthly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, call- 
ed * Quakers.’ 

Dear Frirnps—After due deliberation, I have 
come to the conclusion that Friends, or Quakers, 
are not living in accordance with the princ:ples that 
first brought them out from the world, inasmuch as 


they are now disagreeing about minor points of doc- | 


trine, which is a matter of no consequence to the 
world; they having let go their first principles, such 
as Opposition to resistance, oppression, and the slave 
trade, and its concomitant evils; and have gone for 
the maintenance of a slaveholding and war-govern- 
ment, by the ministers and elders voting for the 
President of these United States, and giving all 
their influence to support the same, who is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, which is di- 
rectly opposite to their declarations, by all the lead- 
ing works of Friends, 

When they came out from the governmental re- 
ligion, they were opposed to tithes, war, and main- 
tenance of government on that principle; they said, 
‘The kindgdom of Christ is government sufficient 
for us.’ 

Now where are they? Electioneering among 
democrats and whigs, as hard as any of them, 

I therefore think that their usefulness, as an ex- 
ainple, has become dim, if not entirely extinct. 

‘There are some honorable exceptions to this 
course, and they are striving all that in them lies, to 
bring back the principles of the first Quakers; but 
as a body they are dead, they. have gone with the 
current, they have no public testimony against the 
above evils. 

The yearly, quarterly, and monthly meetings deem 
it not expelient to take slavery, and the other evils, 
under consideration, but advise their members to 
have nothing to do with the moral reforms of the 
day. 

Rum-sellers, slaveholders, aristocrats and tyrants, 
may ride rough-shod over the people, and they say 
nothing. 

Some of the Quakers have become usurers, That 
was not the way with George Fox, when he said 
‘every Quaker should shake the earth for ten miles 
around, Quakers shake the earth! in this day, it 
is ridiculous; they cannot shake themselves, in 
their own society, or they do not do it, 

They keep up a few forms, such as turning their 








members out if they marry with the world; instead | 
of having it as it was in the days of my grandfather, | 


(then the world married in,) for that was the way he 
became a member. And so they should have gone 
along, teaching men that they were men, and theirs 
were the right principles. 


They had no articles of faith, as is understood dy | 
the world, such as unify and trinity, but were moved | 


by the Spirit of God, that whatever he would that 
they should say, so it was said, whether they be 
learned or unlearned, that all men were brothers, 
and as such we were to treat one another according 
to the gospel: ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself? 

Having fallen from first principles, as I have be- 
fore stated in the above, I can have no unity with 
you, as a Society, still loving the principles that first 
drew you together. 

I therefore claim no farther fellowship with you. 

Respectfully, I. C. RAY. 





From the Herald and Journal, 
Spiritual Slavery. 


Is itthe duty of Christian females to speak or 
pray in religious conferences or prayer-meetings, in 
presence of the other sex? Is it scriptural? Does 
it have a good influence on socieyy when it is prac- 
tised, and upon the impenitent ? 

These queries, if I understand them, seem to be 
formed upon the assumption that women are infe- 
rior to men, either in mental endowments, literary 
accomplishments, or spiritual gifts, or all of them; 
and, therefore, their exercises cannot profit the 
stronger sex; or else they go upon the assumption 
that in religious affairs they are placed under the 


ban of the Almighty, and are forbidden by him to! 


speak, in any and every sense of the word, in the 
presence of their brethren. Let us see ifeither of 
these assumptions is a fair one. Are women then 
inferior to men in mental endowments? What saith 
nature ?—what saith reason ?—what saith the Scrip- 
tures ° truth in phys tung «9 

phrenology, nature saith ‘ No ’—and reason certainly 
would say ‘ No!—and if there be any truth in his- 


Tfthece be any 


tory, history saith ‘No!--for that which is always | 


esteemed the better half, cannot be the worse—that 
which wastwice made by the Creator, and, of course, 
doubly refined, cannot now be inferior. And the 
Scripture certainly seems to say that, in those cases 
where the trial was a fair one, the ‘ weaker vessel 
was the stronger man.” Witness the case of Debo- 
rah and Barak, Abigail and David, Manoah and his 
wife, and the wise woman of T'ekoah. Are they 
then inferior in literary accomplishments? Never, 
where they have opportunities with men. Witness 


the case of Miss Hannah More, Miss Edgworth, and | 


many other fair authors, whose works are read with 
perpetuu! delight. Neitherare they inferior in spir- 
itual gifts. Experience shows that they are equally 
gifted, and more acceptable in their religious exer- 
cises than men. They may not be as strong in ar- 


gument, nor as fierce in controversy, but they are | 


far more edifying whenever they pray or speak in 
the name of the Lord. And the simple fact that 
Christ did not refuse to be born of woman, while he 


did refuse to acknowledge any earthly father, is of |to heal the wounds of this young heroine, and that 
itself an everlasting confution of the doctrine of 


woman’s inferiority to man, except only so far as it 
relates to her physical powers, and even here it 
mast be acknowlecged that what she lacks in 
strength is more than made up in beauty and other 
personal accomplishments. 

The supposition that under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, women are prohibited from exercising their 
spiritual gifts, is entirely gratuitous, and completely 
set aside by the plain declaration of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The author of the Acts of the Apostles informs us, 
chapter i. 14, that ‘all the apostles continued with 
one accord in prayer and supplication with the wo- 
men. ‘lo suppose that the men prayed in presence 
of the women, and not the women in the presence 
of the men, is a far-fetched and overstrained inter- 
pretation of the text. 

The same atthor tells us that Peter, in explaining 
the circumstances of the day of Pentecost, refers to 
a prophecy of Joel, when God by the mouth of his 
prophet promises to pour out his Spirit apon their 
‘daughters’ and ‘hand-maidens, as weil as upon 
their sons. The same author tells us that Philip the 
evangelist had four daughters that did prophecy. 
And as there was none of their predictions recorded, 
andas St. Paul, when speaking of ‘ prophecying,’ 
says in effect, at least, that prophecy means ‘ speak- 
ing’ to men to ‘ edification’ and ‘exhortation’ and 
‘comfort’—therefore Philip's daughters did speak in 
the public assemblies. 

The apostle Paul says, that “every woman pray- 
ing or prophecying with her head uncovered, dishon- 
oreth her head,’—which certainly means—‘in the 
presence of the men,’ if it mean any thing, for cer- 
tainly it were no dishonor for a woman to pray in 
secret, in the presence of her own sex, without her 
cap or bonnet on. 

“he same apostle says expressly, that ‘in Christ 
Jesus there is neither male nor femele;’ that is, 
there is no inferiority in the woman, ho superiority 
In the man. 

From all that has been said, then, it appears that 
it is the duty, and a very reasonable one, too, for 
Christian women te speak and pray in religious con- 
ferences in the presence of the other sex. It is also 
scriptural, as is shown above, and that it will have a 
good influence on achurch where it is practised, and 
upon the inpenitent, we may be sure, unless pre- 
vented by the other sex. ; 

The contrary doctrice throws us back into Jew- 
ish and Pagan times, and. into the regions of hea- 
thenism completely. How is it with the Indians? 
Their women are slaves to the men—mere beasts 
of burden. How is it among other Pagans? Their 
women must not eat in presence of the men. Tow 
is it among Mohammedans? Their doctrine is, 
that women have no souls! How is it among mod- 
ern Jews? Their women are sent up gallery to 

ray alone, while the other sex below pretend to 
ud God that he did not create them women, while 
they, poor souls, thank God that he made them as 
they are. Such a doctrine is an outrage upon civ- 
ilization! . 

How are our women in company—in the parlor, 
and in all other places? He that is so vulgar as 
not to pay attention to the ladies, is not educated— 
he is a barbarian—be is no gentleman! In the 
higher circles in the world, women are, by common 
consent, made conscious of their superiority in many 


things ; and shall it be eaid that in the house of God! mother—go you to the office, and receive it—open 


,| gious exercise, as well as spenking and praying? | 


lonly, they are inferior to tae men? Wo be to us if} 
|this doctrine prevail. Why do we adinit them in| 
lour singing circles, and listen to them with such) 
extatic delight, if inferior to men? Why do they’ 
sing in the presence of men ? Js not singing a reli-| 


| Why are they permitted to teach us by books, if we 

are not permitted to listen to their exhortations and 

prayers? Let us be consistent as well as cautious. 
SeELocreeoc. 








From the Essex County Washingtonian. 


Consistency---Non-Resistance, &c. 





Abont 2500 years ago (every school-boy can tell) 
| lived Democritus and Heraclitus, two Greek philoso- 
| phers, equally famous, the former called the * langh- 
ing philosopher,’ from being amused with the follies 
|of mankind, and the latter the * weeping philoso- 
| pher,’ from his mourning over such follies. Which 
| merits the palm of the wiser, will be decided diverse- 
ily, as the judges differ in temperament and general 
‘character. Many things do, indeed, seem too sad 
| for jesting; and yet, whether tears are more likely 
than smiles to cure the world’s maladies, may be 
| doubted by some. Had those sages survived to our 
| day, their peculiar dispositions would have found not 
| less scope than then. What would they think, for 
jexample, of the inconsistencies of nations and sinall- 
jer communities naming themselves Christians ?— 
| This name they borrow from ‘Him of Nazareth, 
jand to rob them of it, they hold the first of injuries. 
| Yet what do they do? One thing specially they 
j have been doing most of the time since the death of 
| their name-giver, and that is, earring on each other. 
; The science and art of killing have been carried to 
j higher perfection, perhaps, than any single other. 
| Yet ‘Peace’ heralded the birth of their lawgiver, 
| was continually inculcated and exemplified by him, 
jaod was the last item of his legacy. And these 
christian nations cal] one a fanatic, and visionary, 
| who denounces war, and declares that it is, in no 
| form, sanctioned by Christianity! How many more 
|of these inconsistencies might we specify? Non- 
resistance, for instance; what a storm of ridicule, or, 
jmay be, deauncistion, does the very word call 
|forth! Yet what was Christ but a non-resistant, 
| both in precept and practice? ‘Resist not evil— 
avenge not yourselves—whoso striketh you on the 
j}oue cheek, turn him also the other? &c. Such 
| things he and his said constantly, and they did ae- 
jcordingly. Did he mean what he said? No doubt 
}ofit. Did he mean it for them that heard him, and 
not for others, and for us? He never said there 
were to be any exceptions, and what right have we 
to make such? But we say, ‘it wouldn’t do—the 
wicked would trample on the good, and society 
couldn’t subsist.’ How know we this? Not from 
having fried it, and so we put our bare word against 
Christ's. The Quakers of Pennsylvania tried non- 
| resistance with the ‘ bloody savages, and it succeed- 
led to a charm. Every body else tried resistance 
with these savages, and the result has been, that, 
for 220 years, an exterminating contest has been go- 
ing on, and will continue, til! the bones of the last 
red man are bleaching on the Pacific shore. Non- 
resistance has had no fair trial on a large scale, and 
none, therefore, can say "tis not the safest. War 
has been tested a thousand times; and what people 
were ever, in a single instance, not worse off at the 
close, than at the beginning of a contest ? 

But, strangest of all, that a profession, and an at- 
tempt at practice of non-resistance, should be deem- 
ed something wild and anti-christian! What re- 
ception would the ‘twelve’ and their Leader now 
meet with in the streets of Boston and New-York ? 
How diffarent from their other? They would not 
be crucified, for that is not the custom. But if they 
proclaimed ‘ deliverance to the captive,’ would they 
be safe? Hardly, for is not our ‘ glorious Constitu- 
tion’ to be ‘maintained at all hazards? Could 
| they sit ‘at meat with publicans and harlots 7? Not 
| but with hazard of ‘losing caste.’ Methinks ‘ they 
| blaspheme,’ ‘they are stirrers up of the people,’ 
| * these are hard sayings, who can bear them,’ would 
| be as likely to be heard, as once in the streets of Je- 
\rnisaieu. 

' ©O ye laughing and crying philosophers, how 
| would ye relish to hear these people talk of your 
‘benighted ‘Pagan-time’ and contrast therewith 
| their own ‘enlightened age’? What would ye say 
of them, whe, eighteen and a half centuries after the 
| founding of their religion, should regard those pro- 
\fessing the fundameutal, simplest principles of its 
| Founder, as fanatics, enemies of the faith, and may- 
| hap deal with them as ‘disturbers of the peace,’ 
‘base fellows, turning the world upside down ? &c. 


yee 








A Mopern Heroine. From a letter be arin 
| date Dantzick, 2d August, we learn the following 
| interesting facts: —A Circassian chief of the tribe of 
| Lesghiens, had distinguished himself by his valor, 
| his boldness, and his cruelty towards the vanquish- 
}ed and captive Russians. With a small detachment 
| he surprised a little village occupied by Russians, 
| and put every soul to death. In another village he 
found some Cossacks, who resisted vigorously. The 
| Circassian chief fought like one of the heroes of 
ancient times. All his soldiers fell around him, 
}and he still singly resisted ; but at length, covered 
with wounds, ke-was made prisoner. Brought be- 
| fore the military governor, he was asked what pun- 
jishment he merited for having borne arms against 
| the Czar? * You will do nothing to me,’ he answer- 
ed. ‘Why?’ said his interrogetor. * Because your 
| Czar is too proud to revenge himself on a woman. 
[am a wornan, and J had sworn to be revenged for 
| the death of my father and brotherswho were kill- 
ed by the Russians.’ This event was related to the 
| emperor, who issued orders that care should be taken 


afterwards she should be sent to his capital, clad in 
her castume of a chief of the Circassians.— German 
Journal of Frankfort. 





English Provincial Extracts, 


Nogsim Secr-Devorion. A few weeks ago two 
miners, Uerran and Roberts, were at work at South 
| Caradon new shaft, which is intended to be sunk 
| perpendicularly, through a granite country, to inter- 
{sect the lode at the depth of 140 fathoms. The 
present depth is about ten fathoms, and they had 
prepared a hole for blasting, the fuse inserted, tamp- 
ed up and already for firing. On these occasions 
\the men are drawn up by a windlass, and as there 
are only three in a copse, there is only one man at 

the brace, and he can only draw up one man at a 
‘time ; consequently when one man is drawn up and 
the kebble lowered ready to receive the last man, 
who has put fire to the fuse, and then both men at 
\the windlass draw him up with the utmost speed, 
| in order that all may get out of the way when the 
explosion takes piace, which is sometimes so vio- 
| lent that large stones are thrown up at the top car- 
| rying with them part of the roller and windlass toa 
| considerable height. It unfortunately happened that 
as the safety fuse with which the whole was charged 
was longer than was necessary, they inconsiderately 
| took a sharp stone to cut a piece of it off, and igni- 
tion instantaneously commenced. They both flew 
to the kibble, and cried ont to the man at the brace 
ito,‘ wind up!? but alas! after trying with all his 

might he could not start them. At this awful mo- 

ment (when the furious hissing of the fuse assured 
them that their destruction was within half a min- 
| ute’s march of them) Versan sprang out of the kib- 
|ble, exclaiming fo his comrade Roberts,‘Go on 
| brother, I shatl be in heaven in a minute!’ Cense- 
| quently, Roberts was‘drawn up, and Verran threw 
| himself down, and placed his poor devoted head 
under a piece of plank in one corner of ihe shafi, 
awaiting the moment when he should be blown to| 
atoms. Just as Roberts got to the brace, and was 
looking down with trembling apprehension upon the 
fate ef poor Verran, the whole went off with a 
tremendous explosion, and a small stone struck Rob- 
lerts severely on the forehead as he was lookin 
down the shaft. To the inexpressible surprise an 
joy of the men at the brace, they heard Verran cry 
out, * Don’t be afraid, I am not hurt!” Roherts im- 
mediately descended, and found that the great bur- 
den of the blast was thrown in every part of the 
shaft except the corner where poor Verran was 
coiled up. This extraordinary circumstance has 
produced a considerable sensation throughout the 
district. Not only do they view the escape as a 
miraculous interposition of Divine Providence, but 
the conduct of Verran as a noble instance of what 
a real Christian wil! do in the moment of extremity. 





1A Guost Srory. The widow of Governor 
Starke, soon after his death, went with her daughter, 
Miss Starke, (the authoress of the ‘ Widow of Mala- 
bar,’) and her niece, to pass the winter at Nice. 
Soon after their arrival at Nice, Miss Starke creatn- 
ed that her father came to her bedside, withdrew 
the certain, seated himself on the bed, and told her 
not to be alarmed, and went onto instruct het as 
follows :—' On the Thursday in next week a packet 
will arrive at the Post Office addressed to your 























the outward cover, enclose the centents in ancther 
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paper, and direct and forward them to Mr. 3 
of the Inner Temple’ Her, father, or whatever it 
was, then withdrew, Miss Starke was greatly dis- 
turbed, which was evident to her cousin when they 
met at breakfast, who endevored to tranquilize her 
with the usual argoments. Finding, however, that 
the subject had made so deep an impression, she 
said, ‘ Let us go to the post office on Thursday, and 
then the absence of the packet will convince you 
that the whole is an idle dream’ To the post office 
these young ladies went, and there follnd rae 
PACKET, just arrived—half an hour later it would 
have been in the hands of Mrs. Starke. Miss 
Starke had no hesitation in doing as she had been 
directed, but openad the packat and forwarded 
the contents to the Inner Temple. The return of 
post brought hera letter from the family lawyer, 
complimenting her onthe extraordinary sagacity 
and caution she had shown in sending the papers to 
him—for had her mother executed the deeds sent to 
her, the utter rain of her family would have been 
the consequence !—Sporting Review. 


Deata or Grace Dartrse.—Grace Darling, 
the heroine of the Longstone light-house, ve lament 
to say, died on Thursday last, at Bamburgh, at the 
early age of 25. Her memory will long survive in 
the hearts of her countrymen.—Gateshed Observer. 





Returning Good for Evil—A gentleman in Nor- 
wich, whose garden was entered and plundered on 
last summer, gave notice in the Courier of that 
city, that if the depredator wil! call on him any 
morning during the week, ‘he shall receive two 
days’ supply of fresh vegetables and a copy of tha 


Holy Scriptures, and no questions asked.—N. Y. 
Express. 


It is stated that 110 negroes were sold by the 
Sheriff, at Buckingham, Va. a few days since, bring- 
ing the extraordinary avarage price of $340 each— 
ages ranging from six months to sixty years. 





THE NINTH 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR 


ADDRESS. 

The undersigned, deeply interested in the anti-sla- 
very cause, and feeling it to be one which will have 
the warmest support of every good man and woman, 
have decided to do what they can to condense and 
make available the good wishes of the community, by 
holding their Ninth Annual Fair during Christmas 
week, 1842. [tis a laborious and costly undertaking 
to awaken a nation to the knowledge of its perilous 
condition by reason of slavery. ‘To do it without stir 
ring up the slaves to bloodshed, without exciting a 
party rage under the name of Philanthropy, and with- 
out yielding to opposition ;—to do it by the enuncia- 
tion of sublime truth, and by spreading abroad the 
knowledge of assured facts; this is the work be- 
fore us, to which the funds raised by means of the 
Fair will be devoted. Not a dollar of them will be 
expended in the labor of making an abolition party or 
an abolition sect, but in the promulgation ete all 
men of the great forgotten principles of Freedom, 
without which every party and sect in the land are 
but leading it down to ruin, and without which no 
man may for a moment flatter himself that he is a pa- 
triot or a christian. 

The money raised will be expended in publishing 
and circulating the ablest writings, and in sustaining 
the most devoted and able persons who are found sac- 
rificing themselves to this service of Freedom. 

Millions of people are to be freed, and some will 
shrink back in alarm at the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking. We invite their participation in the work, 
with the promise of that expansion of soul, in conse- 
quence of their labors, which will enable them to see 
that this is buta portion of their work on earth. A 
few there are who say that the emancipation of the 
slaves of our country is too small and unsatisfactory a 
Jabor to engage their attention. We beg them to re- 
member that it was a work worthy of a God to create 
men free, and therefore it cannot be beneath the at- 
tention of any human being to restore men to free 
dom. ‘l'o aid the progress of the human race is the 
greatest and the worthiest object. To aid it effectual- 
iy involves the use of a multiplicity of means, which, 
however small in themselves, are not, on that account, 
the less necessary. ‘The loftiest soul looks noblest in 
the discharge of the lowliest duties. To thos: whom 
fear drives back and self-interest hinders, we presenta 
cause which has power even to make them forget them- 
selves, and to give them courage and nobleness. To 
those who are spiritless and lifeless for want of some 


Anaple inteovesting coanpe tinny Tuy wee see reeneel 
ennui, aed old in heart before their time,—to all who 
are enjoying prosperity, and to all who are suffering 
affliction, we present this cause as a blessing, a claim, 
and a consolation. 

There is no class or condition of men or women to 
whom the call for help in such a cause does not come 
with commanding energy: and we call on all for aid, 
in the name of that truth, which has received our best 
years as its right. 

Maria W. Chapman, 

Eliza F. Meriam, 

Anne W. Weston, 

Henrietta Sargent, 

Olivia Bowditch, 

Caroline F. Williams, 

Catherine Sargent, 

M.A. W. Johnson, 

Helen E. Garrison, 

Eliza Lee Follen, 

Thankful Southwick, 

Lavinia Hilton. 

Inna R. Philbrick, 

Caroline Weston, 

Maria White, 


Lydia Maria Child, 
Emily A. Winslow, 
Mary G. Chapman, 
Susan Cabot, 
Marianne Cabot, 
bby Southwick, 
Mary Young, 

Mary Willey, 
Louisa Loring, 
“Ann T. Greene Phillips, 
Hannah Tufis, 
Mary F. Rogers, 
Marian A. Fuller, 
Louisa M. Sewall. 


T> Pledging ourselves to spare no pains to secure 
the best place of exhibition and sale the city affords, 
—to omit no exertion to make the occasion one of en- 
joyment as well as endeavor,—to enlarge our hospi- 
tality to meet the large demands which we hope will 
be made upon it at the time of the Fair,—to execute 
carefully all orders, and to work up to the best ad- 
vantage all gifts of materials,—and, finally, to lose no 
means nor opportunity of making this Nixra Mas- 
sacnusetts Anti-Stavery Fair a most important 
auxiliary to the cause of Freedom, we solicit the cor- 
respondence, co-operation and advice of all individu- 
als and societies that wish its advancement. 

7 The latest designs for all small and elegant ob- 
jects fur drawing-rooms supplied to those friends of 
the cuuse who are skilled in cabinet and chair work. 
The newest patterns of all kinds of fancy works and 
articles of ladies’ and children’s dress, will be furnish- 
ed to those who wish, and their aid is in turn solicit- 
ed to supply such as they possess. Farmers, mann- 
facturers and merchants, who wish to aid the cause 
by donations of their respective goods and products, 
wi.l find the Fair an effectual opportunity. Dona- 
tions of money or materials, and an interchange of 
suggestion and advice may be made at 39 Summer- 
street, or 4 High-street. Letters and parcels address- 
ed to 25 Cornhill, will be safely forwarded to the 
inanagers. 


ap All persons intending to purchase Christmas | 


and New Year's presents, are informed that our 
agents in Europe have already received such orders 
as will ensure a splendid choice for that purpose. 

iP Articles and donations for the annual,—t The 
Liberty Bell, (the fourth number of which will be 
issued the first day of the Fair, in a more beautiful 
style than the preceding ones) shouid be addressed to 
the editor, M. W. CHAPMAN, 

30 Summer-street. 
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Boarding School for Girls, 

MR, JAIRUS LINCOLN. 
AN receive in his family a few young Ladies, 
where they will be instructed in all branches 
which are usually taught, and where they will re- 
ceive kind attention. ‘Terms fur board, instriction 


and washing, $3 + per week. 
Hingham, July 8. 


Ladies in the Country 


V ILL find it for their advantage to send their old 

Combs for alteration or exchange, to JOR 
DAN’S, No. 2 Milk street, second door from Wash 
ington-street, where they will find over one thousand 
patterns from which to choose, and at the lowes: 
prices. July 1.5 


The Finest Head of Hair produced by 
Wyeth’s Cream of Liies. 
LL who have used it, acknowledge its superiority 
for the embellistment and growth of the cair. It 
gradually changes the color of red, gray, or light bair, 
to a beautiful dark Nothing can surpass this Cream 
for dressing the hair; it not only promotes its growth 
but preserves its falling off, or turning grey; and to 
those — curls, either real or false, its qualities 
will be manifest by the first trial ; nor do they get out 
of curling in damp weather, or afier dancing 
Also Wyeth's Curling Cream, Milk of Roses, Ex- 
tract of Roses, Bloom of Roses for the skin, Honey 
Water, Fiorida Water, Cologne Wate, &c. &c. 
For sale only by the appointed agent, A. S JOR- 
DAN, No 2, Milk-street, secund door from Washing 
on-street. 








Ty Equally free to all. 

NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 

FALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Monday, Sept. 12, the passenger 
O trains will ran daily, Sundays puncgeea, in con- 
nexion with the cars of the Boston and owell Rail- 
road. 

_—— Boston at 7 1-2 and 11 1-2 A. M., and 43-4 
P.M. 3 

Leave Lowell at 81-2 A M., 123-4 and 5 3-4 

_M. or immediately on the arrival of the cars from 
Boston. 

‘taken Nashville for Lowell and Boston at 6 1-2 
A.M. and 12 1-4 and 41-2 P. M. ; 

Passengers can be conveyed to Concord, NH. on 
the Concord railroad, which is now open to the pub- 
lie for transportation of passengers and merchandise. 
The cars onthe road connect with all the trains ou the 
road, 5 

Fare from Nashua to Boston $1 50. 

* from Nashua to Lowell, 50 cts. 

& from Concord to Boston 2 50. 

« from Concord to Lowell 1 St, 

On the arrival of the cars at Nashua, stages leave 
for any partof New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
and Canada, via Concord, Keene, and Charlestown, 
N. H., Windsor and Brattleborough, Vt 

Books are kept at the stage offices, 9 and 11 Elm st, 
where seatscan be secured in any of the coaches, and 
correct information obtained respecting any of the 
stage routes. A ; 

ONSLOW STEARNS, Superintendent. 
Oct. 2. 





ae Human rights not invaded. 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
FALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 


N and after Monday, October 3, the passenger 
trains will ran as follows, viz: 

Leave Boston at 7 1-4, A. M., and 1 and SP. M. 

Leave Dover at 5 3-4,, A. M., and 12 1-4 and 3 1-4 
A.M. : 
The morning and evening trains each way will 
connect with the trains of the Lowell, Nashua and 
Concord railroads. 

The Depot in Buston is on Lowell street, and pas- 
sengers taking the cars of this railroad are subject to 
no detention by change of conveyance. 

Stages Jeave Exeter or Dover on the arrival of the 
morning train from Boston, for nearly all parts of 
Maine, and the northern and eastern parts of New- 
Hampshire. 

Merchandise trains run daily between Boston and 
Dover. CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 

Oc. 2. 





(> Humanity respected. 
BOSTON AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
N and after Monday, Sept. 12, passenger trains 
will ran as follows, viz: 

Leave Boston at 7 1-2 and 11 1-2 P. M., and 
43-4 P.M. Leave Lowell at 71-4 A. M. 1 and 5 
P.M. 

CHARLES 8, STORROW, 
Agent Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 
ct. 2. 





(L7An odious distinction on account of color, and a 
bullying propensity to carry it out. 


EASTERN RATLROAD. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Aug. 18th, Trains leave as follows : 
Boston for Portsmouth, 7 AM. 12 M,5 PM. 
Bexton for Salem, 7, 83-4, 12 M, 3 1-2,5,7 PM. 

Salem to Marblehead, 7 3-4, 91-2, AM. 1, 21-2, 
41-4,6 PM. 

Portsmouth to Boston, 7 AM, 12 1-2, 4 PM. 

Salem to Boston, 7 1-4, 9, 11, AM. 21-2, 5 1-2, 6 
PM 


Marblehead to Salem, 7,8 3-4, 101-2 AM. 2, 3, 
5.40 PM. 

Sundays to Portsmouth at 12 M.—from Portsmouth, | 
7 AM. 

This Company will not be responsible for any loss 
ordamage to baggage beyond $100, unless paid for at 
the rate of the price of a passage for every $500 ad- 
ditional value. 

JOHN KINSMAN, 


Master Transportation. 








0> Equality of privileges. ! 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 
O* and after Monday, Sept. 12, 1842, passenger | 
trains ran daily, (Sundays excepted,) leaving | 
Boston at 7 AM, and 3 PM, for Albany. Albany at, 
7 A. M..a g 1P M. for Boston Springfield at 6 3-4 | 
a.m. and q 3-4 P.M, fr Albany. Springfield at 6 
A.M. and 1 P.M. for Boston. “ Worcester at 9 1-2! 
A. M, and 5 1-2 P. M. for Albany. 
The Mail train leaves Springfield Saturdays, at! 
8 1-2 AM. arriving at Boston at8 AM ; returning, | 
leaves Boston at2 PM.and Worcester at 4 1-2 PM. } 


arriving in Springfield at 7 1-4 PM. } 
The time is Boston time, which is about 15 minutes | 


in advance of Albany time. j 
The morning train from Boston to Albany arrive at | 
Worcester at 9 1-2 AM. and at Springfield at 121-4) 
M. at at Pittsfield 33-4 PM. at Chatham 5 1-4, PM. | 
and at Albany 61-4 P.M. Fare through, $5 00. | 
The cars leave Albany for Utica at 7 PM. | 
The evening train from Boston to Albany arrives 
at Worcester at 5 1-2 PM. at Springfield 8 1-4 P M.— 
leave next morning at 63-4, arrive at Pittsfield 9 3-4, | 
at Chatham at 11 2-4, and at Albany at 12 M. 
The morning train from Albany arrives at Chatham | 
8 1-4, at Pittsfield 93-4, A. M., at Springfield 12 1-2) 
= at Worcester 33-4 PM. and at Boston at 6 1-2) 
>M. i 
The evening train from Albany to Boston arrive at! 
Chatham at 2 1-4, PM, at Springfield 6 1-2 PM.— 
leaves Springfield at 6 next morning, and arrives at 
Boston 11 1-2 PM. 

For Greenfield, Hanover and Harerhill.— Stages 
leave Springfield daily, at 9 P. M., for Haverhill, via 
Northampton, Greenfield, Brattleboro’, Hanover, &c. 
Passengers leaving Boston at 3 P. M., may take this 
line. GEORGE BLISS, President. 





I> Human rights nor restored, but shamefully out 
raged still. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, TAUNTON 
AND NEW-BEDFORD RAILROAD. 
FALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
To Commence Sepr. 1, 1842. 

Boston and New York U. 8. Mail train viu Stonington. 
HE United States Mail Train will leave Boston 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 4 o'clock, P. M.; 

and Providence daily, Mondays excepted, on the ar- 

rival of Mail from New-York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

Leave Boston for Providence, Dedham, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 3-4) 
A. M. and 3 1-4 P. M. | 

Leave Providence fur Boston, Taunton, New Bed- | 
ford and Way stations daily, Sundays excepted, at 
734AM.and3 PM. 

Leave New Bedford for Boston and Providence, 
and way stations, daily, Sundays excepted, at7 1-2 
AM., and 21-2 PM. 

Leave Taunton for Boston and Providence, daily, 
Sundaysexcepted at 81-4 A. M.and31-4P.M. ~ 
DEDHLAM BRANCH RAILROAD. 

The trainsr atdaily, Sundays excepted, as follows ; 
aeewe Boston at 8 1-2 AM, 121-2 M.31-4 and 612 

ore 

Leave Dedham at 7 1-2 AM.10 AM. and 5 1-4 PM. 

W. RAYMOND LEE, Sep't. 


i> .Vo exclusivencss. 
BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 


N and after Tuesday, Nov. Ist, 1842, the accom 
| modation trains will run daily, except Sundays, 
as follows: 
Leave Boston at 7, A. M.,1, P. M., and 3, P. M. 
Leave Worcester at 6 1-2 and 9 A. M. and 4 P. M. 
The first and last trains from Bostoa, and the sec- 
ond and third from Worcester connect with the trains 
of the Western Railroad. ‘The first and second with 
the Norwich Railroad. 
NEW YORK STEAMBOAT TRAIN, VIA NOR 
wicHl, 
will leave Boston at 4 o'clock, P. M. every day, stop- 
ping at Framingham, Worcester, &c. 
A mail train on Sanday will leave Worcester at 6 
A. M.; Boston at2 P. M 
All baggage at the risk of tlre owner. 
WILLIAM PARKER, Superintendent 








Tro unwarrantable distinctions. 


NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 
RATLROAD AND STEAMBOAT LINE BETWEEN Boston 
AND NEW YORK. 

HE New York steamboat train will leave Wor- 

cester every day, (Sandays excepted,) on the ar- 
rival of the train which leaves Boston at 4 P. M.,and 
will leave Norwich for Worcester and Boston, on the 
arrival of the steanver from New York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 
leave Norwich at6 A. M., and 4 1-2 P, M, daily, ex. 
cept Sundays. 

Suave Worcester at 10 A.M. and 4 P. M. 

The trains leaving Norwich at 6 A. M. and Wor- 
cester at 94-2 A.M., and4 P. M., connect with the 
trains of the Boston and W. r and Western 
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NEW PUBLICcAT 
Bins Published and fix sale 


Depository, No. 25 Cornh 
Tue Covesasxt wirn Jupas 
Pierpont, occasioned by the jn. 


1 prsony 


ihe 


Anti-Siy,,. 


a Sern 


Latimer. lle. 
Ten years Exprniesce. By Mrs yw ; 
man. se 
Dr. Cuannine’s rasr AbpREss 
d tes fteand 
at $l per hundred. tee 
Asti Stavery Atmanac for 1843. Bey 
Child. OY Mt hy 
A Kiss ror a Bre W, a collection of st . 
ren, by Henry C. Wright, ae 
Also for sule, Dickens's Notes on America | 
edition. oe me 


Dee. 9. 


TOP THE THIEF api Gold Wath oo 
tO Cloak with purple velvet col a 


' 
j lary a Pigij 
anda dark grey outside Coat, with we “Whi, 


Iwo s 


on the elbows, were stolen from the eens em 


seriber, in Belknap-street, on Friday less - ‘ 
ed inan named THOMAS ROBERTS 3 ¢ “3 4 
is about 5 feet 10 inches high—26 y-¢ ae RK 
sharp features—nearly all his uw per teer! bebe 
off—is bow-legged, anda little lame. one. 
having been broken. A_ suitable rewnid 3 

for the « etection of the thie f, and th: n Will be 
property. 


One of hi 


PECOVery of 


JAMES seqyr> 
Boston, Dee. 5, 1842. E SCOT] 


Straw Bonnets, Paney Goods, Mil 
&c, 


No. 13, Summer. TREET, Boss 
A. E. MANN 


wou inform her customers and friepae , 
«she has increased her business ne8y ag 


- » Nd keene 
hand an assortment of Faney Gi ods, 81 ‘} 


lery, &c. Straw bonnets dyed, altered 
pressed, in asuperior manner. Pashionyh), tuillinen 
attended to with neatness and despatch, ii 
N. B. Bonnets of all kinds made to order 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1842. 
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» Cleaned ani 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR COLORED SEAMRy, 


The subscriber begs leave to inform sue), , 
seamen as may visit Boston, that he 
excellent Boarding House for their arcomps 
on temperance principles, at No. 5, Sun ( : 
(first house below the Bethe! Church.) ang gia, 
happy to receive their patronage. No pains Me 
spared on his part to make their situation pj om 
satisfactory. The rules of the house will be in acened 
ance with good order and the Principles of mors “i 
CHARLES A. BATT ST; 

No. 5, Sua Court Street, Bosios 

Boston, June 8, 1542. (it) “] 


GENTEEL BOARDING. 
For Respectable Colored Seam, 
HENRY FOREMAN, 


No. 157 Any-strerr, Bostoy, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his seafaring breins 
and the public, that his old stand is condye : 
the ‘Temperance system, where he wiil use his be 
exertions to retain that share of the public 
so liberally bestowed. 


ored 
has Opened op 


2, 


OUrt Sineyt 





fis Lest 
Iblic patroneg 
September 2 








Tyr T r 
UNION HOUSE, 

HE subscriber has lately Opened a geatee! Boar. 
ing House, situated at No. 4 Suuthack-stree— 
The house bas been put in complete repair, endis 
well calculated to accommodate all who may be & 
posed to award their patronage. Strangers visting 
the city are solicited to cali at the Union How, 
where every exertion will be made to render they 
sojourn a pleasant one, and that tov on the most ma 

erate terms. 
Boston Sept 30th, 1842. 





JOHN ELY 


IMPORTANT WORK! 


NOW IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION 


A DICTIONARY OF 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES 
Containing a clear exposition of their print 
ples and practices. 
by Anprew Une, M.D.,F.R. 8, ¥.6.8, 0A 
S. Lond., Mem. Acad., N.S. Philad., 8. Ph. 8 
N. Gem. Hanov., Mulii, &c., &e., &e 
INustrated with One Thousand Two iundre 
and Forty-One Engravings. 





HIS is unquestionably the most popular word 
the kind ever published, and a book most es 
rably adapted to the wants of all clusses of thor 
munity. The following are the important vbes 
which the learned author endeavors to accomplisi= 


Ist. To instruct the Manufacturer, Metalluyps 
and Tradesmen, in the principles of their resperuit 
processes, as to render them in reality, the masters if 
their business; and to emancipate them from asa 
of bondage to such as are too commonly govertet 
blind prejudice and a vicions routine 

Qdly. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Devsvie 
Druggists, and Officers of the Revenue, characits 
descriptions of the commodities which pass thy 
their hands. 

3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest 
ments of Chemistry and Physics, to lay open a 
cellent practical school to Students of these hindted 
sciences, 

4thly. To teach Capitalists, who may be de 
of placing their funds in some productive brani 
industry, to select, judiciously, among plausible claw 
ants. 

Sthly. To enable gentlenen of the L aw tub 
well acquainted with the nature of a 
schemes which are so apt to give rise to lilige! 

Othly. To present to Legislators such 3 9 " 
position of the staple manufactures, as Nay disse 


develam 


«fone 


ec Be 










them from enacting Jaws, which obstruct 1i¢ ; mi 
eherish one branch of it to the injury of may ™ 
ers. chiet 


r, intent 


And, lastly, to give the general reader te 
= f many o» 
in those 


ly on Intellectual Cultivation, views & 
noblest achievements of Science, in effecting 
grand transformations of matter to which res 
ain and the United States owe theit er 
wealth, rank, and power, among the nations & © 
earth. eee 

The latest Statisties of every important hy 
Manufacture are given from the best, and m1 
official authority, at the end of each articie. Loot 

The work will be printed from the pt 
Edition, which sells for $124 copy- ager “ 
on good paper, in new brevier type, am = 
about 1400 8vo. pages. Ii will be issuec oa 
one semi-monthly mombers, (a coven 
each, payable on delivery. ! a a 

7 ‘To any person, sending us Av" © 
lime, in advance, we will lorwaré 
mail, post paid, as soo) as 1" 

To snitable Agents, this sfercs a 
as we cap put the work to them, oe: 
dinarily favorable. In every Were’ 
and every village, throughout the gto 
Canada, subscrivers may b+ obtained ace 
est facility. Address, post paid, bé Roy 508 
126 Fulton-street, New-York. oecuiaal 

* * 'To every editor whogives Us ac det, 8 
ontive 12 insertions, we will forward a? act 
caoy of the whole work, provided the Pa atch 
ing this notice be sent to the New-Yor 
New-York. 

L.C Hammond is sole a 
city, Troy, Lansingburgh, 
ford, to whom applreation 

Office No. 3 Commercial Buildings 

Any one leaving his address at were ow 
will have the numbers of the work delt 


regularly on the above terms. _ 
ERATOR. 
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$ Warwick. 
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James M. M'Kan, Philadelphia: opti 
On10.—Charles Oleutt, Medina Fo polmen 
Salem ;—James Austin, Atwater er A. 
lumbiana ;—JIos. A. Dugdale, Oortse”’ 
Oakland. [sen FIRST pacE.] 
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